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Jacob’s Ladder—Christmas Ladder 


GeorceE A. BurTrrick 


Text: “And he dreamed, and behold a staircase set up on the 
earth, and the top of it reached to heaven: and behold the angels of 
God ‘ascending and descending on it” (Genesis 28:12). 


N ARAB, far away and long ago, climbed a hillside. He stumbled 
A now and then, lonely, tired. He said to himself, for there 
~ was no one else within miles, “Enough for one day!” He slept 
uneasily, a ledge of rock for pillow and the vast sky of stars for tent. 
Suppose a Voice should say: “That man is you. Watch him carefully. 
That man may be your whole generation.” 


I 
The Henley poem would hardly have suited him: 
/ 


“Tt matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


But, then, that poem always was a piece of bravado. It never suited 
anybody, not even Henley. It never was true, for no man can ordain 
the sunrise, or cancel a guilty conscience; and courage is first a gift, even as 
faith is a bestowal. The Arab had stolen his brother’s birthright, and was 
now fugitive—from his brother’s wrath, from himself and from Eternal 
Eyes. The Arab, whose name was Jacob, was lonely: this hillside was 
alien, hard and cold. He thought of the wells and palm trees of his 
home.. And, though he hid his fears, he was afraid: Laban, his kinsman, 
lived in Haran; and Haran was yet an unknown land. In. any. event, 
a man must go. beyond Haran, rongh a defile called. The aieide of 
the Shadow. 

Suppose a Voice should say, “Watch sii carefully: that man is 
you!” He was sinful, and so are we:-this is a bitter age, and doubly 
bitter by reason of our selfishness. _We have camouflaged it under dis- 
cussions of race superiority, economic pressures. and political necessities; 
but we have known all the time about stealing a brother’s birthright: 
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4 RELIGION IN LIFE 


the indefensible disparities of wealth and poverty are for proof. Jacob 
was lonely, and so are we: our brave new world of gadgets, skyscrapers 
and sciences seems to have collapsed; and it never was very homelike. He 
was afraid, and so are we: the future is-uncertain; and, in any event, a 
man must go beyond streets, beyond sight, beyond the struggling breath. 
Somehow that future has become even more uncertain. No wonder Jacob’s 
sleep was uneasy. “Watch him carefully. That man is you.” 


II 


Of course he needed a more-than-human help. Samuel Smiles 
“Self-Help,” on which our youth was fed, now seems poor food. If a 
man has stained the Sky (sinned, that is to say, broken the primal design 
of life), he can hardly help himself: somehow the Sky must help him. 
If a man is lonely in the midst of bricks and hurrying years, he can hardly 
in his own power conquer the planet and swift time. If the future is 
shrouded in foreboding, he cannot tear aside the curtain of the future— 
any more than he can mend the torn curtain of the past. 


“T am the. master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


We must have been crazy to believe it—as crazy as when we thought 
it clever to describe religion as an “escape.” Religion és an escape when 
it is mere self-coddling; but them it is no longer religion. Religion is 
realism, and the only realism, when it sees that man did not and cannot 
make himself, does not and cannot sustain himself, and therefore cannot 
be the author of any real redemption. 

But és there help beyond the human? If only earth and sky could 
meet! There’s the horizon, only twenty miles away from the deck of 
the ship. Then steam toward it. It’s a long twenty miles. There’s the 
horizon, just at the top of the hill. Climb a bit higher, don’t give up 
yet, don’t fall asleep; it’s only ten minutes to the horizon. “It’s only 
ten millenia,” says any Jacob. If only there were a meeting place of 
heaven and earth! If only the Mystery which sent us here would speak! 
If only the Sky would break, and messengers come down a shining stair- 
case to still the fears of that uneasy slumber! “And he dreamed, and 
behold a staircase, and the top of it reached to heaven; and behold 


angels... .” 
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“Thou stainé¢d man, yet dreaming in thy fears; 
Thou lonely man, child of a lonely race; 
Thou captive in this hold of streets and years, 
Lift up thy face! 


The iron skies now yield in rifts of light, 
The shining stairs are set from earth to heaven, 
Angels in silver grace redeem the night, 
The Gift is given.” * 

The psychologist could describe the dream? Oh, yes: the hillside had 
seemed to Jacob at sundown like vast stairs in slabs of rock reaching to 
heaven, and the sight was reproduced in dream in the subconscious. Yes, 
it can be described. But not explained. Why the new hope, the eager 
prayer with which he then and there built a new altar? 


III 


Watch that man carefully: he may be you! “Not I,” says the 
modern; “I cannot recognize myself in him. Dreams may have satisfied 
his longings, but they are not enough for me. I know too much about 
dreams. They are poor comfort, and perverse.” Jacob’s dream was more 
than dream. But the modern has some truth: our need is that God 
shall really come to men. If a group of children is quarreling and fright- 
ened (and that is not a bad description of our world), a dream is not 
enough. Some father (shall we say?) must become one of them, speak 
their language, and still their fears. Or if a man slips alongside Niagara, 
and clings to a damp ledge halfway down, as once happened; and if the 
rope ladder thrown to him catches in the bushes, someone (not a dream) 
must go down the ladder at risk, and give the man a strong hand. The 
ancients said that the gods one by one left the earth, reluctant to leave 
so fair a spot; but unable, being gods, to live with so puerile a race. If 
that is true, the gods—or God—must come back to earth before there 
can be real hope. There is not much “self-help” among men. Our 
boasted self-help now is chaos, and man is not yet “captain of his soul.” 

Well, there is always Christmas—even in our world, even on our 
bleak hillside. The story which nerved our fathers, and held together 
their world in radiant faith, may have been true all the time, however 
neglected or despised. ‘You don’t mean those Christmas stories?” says 
that same modern. The stories did not write the faith: the faith 


* An original poem, copyright 1942, by George A. Buttrick. 
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wrote the stories—because Jesus first quickened the faith. Understood 
as the confession of love and adoration for Him, understood as homage 
to the Heaven in His nature, the stories are lovely—and deathlessly true. 
Christmas began with Jesus. There we may still begin. He is still there, 
in the pages of a Book, and He is still here. Look at Him again: you 
will not quickly turn away. Whatever your race or age, He belongs to 
you. You saw in a well-known magazine those Chinese pictures of the 
Nativity. A Chinese stable, a Chinese Mary, a Chinese Babe with long 
narrow eyes! But that picture is not stranger than an American Madonna 
and an American Babe. His language of love is every man’s native 
speech, and He is every man’s Neighbor. Sometimes in late August you 
have seen lights in the northern sky. In the first hurried glance you 
say to yourself that they are searchlights or the glow in the sky from a 
near-by town. Then they begin to pulse and move, and they fill the 
horizon. You know then that they are not earthborn. 

So with Jesus. “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away,” is not merely human speech. No other man has 
claimed thus to make ultimate judgment: no other man could claim it, 
and yet live in utter lowliness as Jesus lived. “Come unto me, and I 
will give you rest. Peace I give unto you.” It was not peace from 
hardship, but peace im hardship; heaven’s peace on earth; and no other 
has claimed, or could claim, to give it. “Thy sins are forgiven thee”: 
no other man has dared to speak for the stained Sky, or to incarnate 
the Creative Order which alone can pardon. No wonder the Pharisees 
charged Him with blasphemy! They would have been right with any 
other man: they were wrong only if He were the Messiah, God stoop- 
ing to our flesh and earth. Look long at Christ. You may say at 
first that His light is some flash of earthly genius, some brighter glow 
reflected from our streets upon the sky. But look at Him longer: 
try to live as He lived. Just try! Stumble as men must, and do. Then 
look again in your sin and longing: look with more searching sight. 
The mystery of His nature may still elude you, but you will not be con- 
tent to bestow on Him titles which you could bestow on yourself or on 
the man across the road. His light is not merely earthborn. 

You may find, if you look, just what Francis Thompson found— 
or any Jacob. He walked by Charing Cross in London, and knew some- 
thing of its stains; and along the Thames Embankment, so lonely that 
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he was half-resolved to fling himself in the muddy waters. Then he 
prayed—to God seen in the image of Christ: 
“But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss. 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched between heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my soul, my daughter, 
Cry—clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water 

, Not of Gennesareth, but Thames.” ? 


IV 


Christmas in our world? But He came at first into just such a 
time. There were soldiers marching, a garrison in every town. There 
were taxes that broke back. and spirit. There was the appalling greed 
which makes poverty as fast as it makes riches. There was even a dictator, 
Herod by name, who plotted to kill the gentle Saviour. What chance had 
Christ? The chance was as frail as a ladder built of dreams. And yet! 
The Book says that God’s word is like rain that falls, and does not 
return to heaven, but “watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower” (a perennial harvest) “and 
bread to the eater.” In short, God’s word, even His living word of 
Christ, is like a springtime; and the gentle tread of spring, and her leafy 
banners, are mightier than an army; for what army could stay the spring? 

Christmas in our world? Each Christmas we hear “The Messiah” 
—“For unto us a child is born,” “He shall feed His flock,” “He was 
despised.” We think betimes of tanks roaring through a desert, of steel 
monsters scouring the deep; and of men falling grotesquely, killed by 
brother men. Christ against the savagery of cruel men! Music pitted 
against a tank! But the music will conquer (“King of kings, and Lord 
of lords”), because men are sinful, lonely, filled with fears; and yet 
yearn for the Sky. The tank speaks to the flesh, the music to the soul; 
and when all the tanks have gone, that music will still sound. A few 
years ago there was a tornado at Hot Springs, Arkansas. It demolished 
Saint Luke’s Episcopal Church. But the rear wall was left standing to 
the top of the reredos, and the reredos painting, a reproduction of Hoffman’s 
“The Christ of the Transfiguration,” and the altar cross, were untouched. 


* From In no Strange Land. (Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company.) 
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V 


“Watch that man carefully: he may be you.” There was nothing 
the man could do, except pray in contrition and helplessness, and then 
acknowledge God’s mercy. And then try to live the Life. To pray, 
and to respond—that is all we can do. But it is enough. Will you 
do it? Will you pray, confessing your own need and the need of the 
world? Then will you live, in a brotherhood that has renounced greed? 
And, in a world bitter and dark, will you keep thinking about Christ 
and Christmas? The students of Edinburgh once went to Thomas Carlyle 
for a message at their graduation. Carlyle was old and ill, and never 
very tactful. He raised himself in bed and fairly shouted at them: “Tell 
them not to listen to the voice of the world with its noises, its menaces 
and its deliriums; tell them to consult the Sacred Voices, not yet in- 
audible or ever to become so!” It is good counsel now. The staircase 
is always open to the sky, and will always be open; for Christ came to 
earth. The Jacob dream took flesh: the stair with “angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending on it” became man. Did not Jesus say to Nathaniel: 
“Thou shalt see greater things than these: thou shalt see heaven opened, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man”? 

“O stainéd man, yet dreaming in thy fears; 
O lonely man, child of a lonely race; 


O wap in this hold of streets and years, 
Lift up thy face! 


The iron skies now yield in rifts of light, 
The shining stairs are set from earth to heaven, 
Angels in silver grace redeem the light, 
The Gift is given. 


The World around our world now stirs and shakes! 
The watchman shouts: The city hails the morn! 
The harpers smite their harps, and splendor breaks: 
For Christ is born. 


O Shepherds faithful in an evil time, 
O Magi of the holy star unpriced, 
O Mary white in love, help us to climb 
The Stair of Christ!” *® 
Jacob had a ladder of dream, though the dream was indeed God- 
filled; but we have evermore the ladder of Christ. 


* An original poem, copyright, 1942, by George A. Buttrick. 





The Versatile James 


Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


RITING on William James in The Journal of Religion, Pro- 
fessor Eugene W. Lyman began by saying: “William James 


was such a many-sided philosopher that... .” Oddly enough, 
this phrase introduced a treatment of James as “Philosopher of Faith.” 
It really served to prove that James’s eggs were not in any one basket. 
He was not simply a philosopher of faith, or a pragmatist, or a student 
of psychic research, or (least of all) a professor. His outstanding trait 
was that he had no outstanding trait. The word versatile seems to have 
been invented for the express purpose of describing William James. 

When the name of James is mentioned most readers think of 
pragmatism. The famous book by that title was, indeed, immensely 
popular. As President Nicholas Murray Butler remarked, it “made the 
man on the street howl with delight to think that he at last understood 
philosophy.” It was welcomed by conservatives (along with The Varieties 
of Religious Experience) as supporting religious experience against liberal 
and rationalistic quibbles. It also contributed much to a trend away from 
idealism which still confuses philosophy and leaves it straddling religion 
and materialism. It contained germs to be developed in one direction 
by John Dewey and in an opposite direction by the new realists. 

The major interest of James’s life, after the completion of the 
great two-volume Psychology in 1890, was philosophic thought. Yet 
William James was not a great philosopher; he lacked the ability or the 
will to frame exact concepts, and to perceive and interpret systematic 
relations on a large scale. In philosophy he was a vital stimulus rather 
than a discoverer of permanent truth. In psychology he was more original. 
His powers of observation, description and his broad sympathies with 
everything human made him one of the greatest of modern psychologists. 

In spite of his intentions and efforts, James will be remembered 
longest neither as philosopher nor as psychologist. When his technical 
contributions have been wholly superseded, the memory of William James, 
the man, will survive. It is as a human personality that we shall consider 
him in this essay. With Jonathan Edwards and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
James (as Royce held) is a representative American. As American, as 
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moral force, as rich, vital, spontaneous personality and true democrat, James 
exhibits greatness by the kaleidoscopic variety of interests and activities. 


I 


In 1902 James wrote to Schiller about Charles Peirce: “I never knew 
a mind of so many different kinds of spotty intensity or vigor.” These 
words might be regarded as a self-portrait, including the “spotty.” Peirce, 
it is true, brought nothing important to completion in form for a publisher, 
while James overcame his spottiness by rounding out two magna opera 
and many lesser writings; but Peirce and James were both spotty. They 
might break out in a rash anywhere. 

The inexhaustible mines of information about James are, of course, 
his letters edited by his son, Henry James, and Ralph Barton Perry’s 
Pulitzer prize-winning work, The Thought and Character of William 
James. ¥or proof of the spotty versatility of James, a glance at the table 
of contents of these two works suffices. In the Letters we find mention of 
chemistry, comparative anatomy, medical studies, psychology, psychical 
research, laboratory work, philosophy, Chautauqua, mental healing, and 
religious belief, along with the names of leading men of philosophy, 
science and letters in Europe and America, as his correspondents. Perry 
adds Calvinistic, Swedenborgian and Fourierist influences from his father; 
serious questions whether he ought to become a painter (he kept up his 
sketching for years); journeys to Brazil as well as to Europe; and close 
contacts with such men as Herbert Spencer, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
Charles Peirce, Shadworth Hodgson, Charles Renouvier, Thomas David- 
son, George Howison and Josiah Royce. Versatile in interests, in friend- 
ships, in travels, in personal originality, William James was a veritable 
focus of the culture of his times. He has attracted teachers, preachers, 
liberals, conservatives, pacifists and militarists, idealists and realists, natural- 
ists and theists, Americans and Europeans, John Dewey and Borden 
Parker Bowne, John Elof Boodin and Dickinson S. Miller. 

The broad vision of his own tolerant appreciation was able to see 
beyond his own views. In 1900 he wrote to George H. Palmer: 

If our students now could begin really to understand what Royce means with 
his voluntaristic-pluralistic monism, what Miinsterberg means with his dualistic 


scientificism and platonism, what Santayana means by his pessimistic platonism, 
. ... what I mean by my crass pluralism, what you [Palmer] mean by your ethereal 
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idealism, that these are so many religions, so many ways of fronting life and worth 
fighting for, we should have a genuine philosophic universe here at Harvard. 

This catch-as-catch-can wrestle of the mind is near to the very. heart of 
James’s life. Only in versatility can such a mind live. What would James 
think in today’s world of totalitarian regimentation, with its deadly monot- 
ony and its tautologous radios and iterative newspapers? 

James was versatile enough to change his mind. He wrote a famous 
essay, “The Will to Believe,” which was parodied as “The Will to Deceive.” 
Then he regretted the misleading character of his title, and wished he had 
called it either “The Critique of Pure Faith” or “The Right to Believe.” 
To take another illustration, at times he denounced Hegel roundly, but he 
came to appreciate Hegel himself more and more, and finally showed 
his change of heart by denouncing the Hegelians—except Hegel! 

His versatility was reflected in his literary style which, scientific, philo- 
sophical, vivid, colloquial, was a weapon ready for a war on any front. 

On one point, unfortunately, his many-sidedness deserted him, namely, 
his health. He was in ill health with a pathetic regularity. He was ill 
in Brazil, in Europe, in New Hampshire. He suffered gout in California. 
Overexertion weakened him in the Adirondacks. At an early stage, his 
medical studies had been interrupted by sickness. In 1880 he wrote to 
Royce, “My accursed eyesight balks me always.” He seemed often de- 
pressed; in 1867 he wrote that it was too late for him to learn. Illness 
drove him to the brink of despair. Yet his spirit never was dulled; its 
many facets seemed to reflect more light the more his body failed. 

So versatile was he that he was paradoxical. Let the closing words 
of Perry’s Powell Lecture, Jn the Spirit of William James, set forth the 
charming paradox of our hero: 

I would present James himself as one who was both loyal and cosmopolitan, 
a man of taste and yet promiscuous in his human relations, a human and highly 
socialized lover of solitude, a tender and peace-loving militant—a man of ardent 
convictions who was nevertheless modest in his claim and open in mind both to 
opposite opinion and to the ceaseless battery of novel events. 

So much for the general principle that James was many-sided! For 
the rest, let us look a little more closely at some of his many facets. 


II 


James’s great pupil, Josiah Royce, picked out the ethical as the center 
of James’s personality. Dickinson S. Miller, one of James’s closest friends, 
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in a recent address before the Boston University Philosophical Club, 
designated as three chief traits of James: his love of liberty (a revolt 
against a “stopper on the heart”); his sympathy (contrasted with the 
pedantic cruelty of many scholars), and his devotion to religion (accom- 
panied by aversion to arguments about it). These ethical traits were 
evident in his writings. His psychological interest was in the active and 
religious nature of man. His philosophy was a high call to action. As 
Royce once said, James embodied “the strenuous attitude”—as Theodore 
Roosevelt lived and talked “the strenuous life.” 

One of the less-well-known instances of his zeal for moral reform was 
his interest in and public support of temperance and of total abstinence 
societies. He was not a one-hundred-per-cent abstainer himself. Perry 
(Vol. I, p. 775), quotes him as speaking of “one Harvard dinner” as his 
“only indulgence im Baccho” (that is, his only recent indulgence). However, 
he was an ardent foe of alcohol, and Perry says he found “abstinence more 
intoxicating than indulgence” (Vol. II, p. 300). Young people today might 
profit by reflection on the greater fun of being able to know what is going 
on. It is interesting that Miinsterberg, James’s colleague, advocated 
temperance on related, yet not identical, grounds. At a dinner in Berlin 
in 1911 I heard him explain his abstinence from beer. He declared that 
he did not regard beer as harmful; but he had observed that beer drinking 
injured a man’s influence for ideal causes in America, and he had there- 
fore given it up. Moral consideration meant something to such men. 


Ill 


Closely related to James’s ethical enthusiasm was his concern for 
democracy. For James, American democracy was not a slogan nor a 
theory, but a “way of life.” He was not blind to the defects of democracy, 
but he had no patience with the demand for perfection. There is, he grants, 
corruption in American life. But when he was writing to W. M. Salter 
from Europe at the time of the Dreyfus trial, he burst forth with the 
idea that “America does not know the meaning of the word corruption 
compared with Europe.” Our corruption “is a mere fly-speck of super- 
ficiality” by contrast. 

One might gather from these remarks that James was a super- 
patriot. This is not the case. His democracy was not mere laudation 
of America in contrast with effete Europe. It was a passion to use de- 
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mocracy as an instrument for bettering man’s condition. Nowhere is this 
more vividly illustrated than in his constructive essay on “The Moral 
Equivalent of War.” This essay was written for the Association for 
International Conciliation, which published it in 1910. In that year 
James also put it both in McClure’s Monthly and in The Popular Science 
Monthly. In 1924 it was included in Memories and Studies; but un- 
fortunately Everyman’s Library omitted it from its widely read selection 
of James’s essays. James does not in this essay tell how to deal with a 
Hitler without war; but he tells very incisively how youth could be con- 
scripted, not for war against man, but for war against nature. A uni- 
versal “CCC” of this sort, he thinks, would produce characters such that 
war would be superannuated. He calls himself a “pacifist,” and protests 
against the sacramental view of war. Pacifists and militarists of today 
would learn much from James’s rugged interpretations of the ways of peace. 


IV 


James’s ethical purpose and his practical democracy permeate every- 
thing he thought and did. Yet he was not equally successful at all times 
in his expressions of these principles. As a pragmatist, he always aimed 
at practical results, although he was also idealist enough to denounce 
“that bitch-goddess, Success.” 

The field of James’s lifework was (pace the “educators”) education, 
and in certain respects he was brilliantly fortunate in his chosen field. 
Loved by his colleagues, admired by his students, he was one of America’s 
most influential teachers. Among his countless students who later made 
names for themselves, Royce and Santayana stand out as pre-eminent. 
It is hard to believe that James taught Royce the philosophy of Kant, so 
little of Kant does one find in James, and so much in Royce. 

There is a marked contrast between James and Dewey at this point. 
James was a great teacher who seemed to have very little educational 
theory. Dewey is the most influential man in contemporary American 
education, but he is a rather mediocre classroom teacher. Somehow or 
other Nemesis dogs the tracks of all versatility! James wrote only one 
book on education in the narrow sense, his Talks to Teachers (1899), based 
on a course of lectures given to the teachers of Cambridge. In the Preface, 
James says that he has weeded out “analytical technicality” and preserved 
“concrete practical application,” because he found that his hearers relished 
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the former least and the latter most. Yet the reader finds that James 
stuck pretty close to psychology in these lectures, as indeed was his aim. 
In fact, only one chapter, and that the shortest, takes education as its 
specific topic. In it he defines education as “the organization of acquired 
habits of conduct and tendencies to behavior.” This language suggests 
Dewey; but the Talks to Teachers remained almost without effect on the 
thought of the educational world. In response to a specific question, 
John Dewey, under date of February 11, 1942, has kindly written, “My 
interest in education antedated considerably James’s Talks to Teachers, 
and his book had no particular influence upon me in that matter.” The 
philosopher of practical results had few results in educational theory. 

There was certainly not enough meat in James’s “educational” book 
to shake the educational world as Dewey and Hutchins have done. By 
contrast, his little piece called “The Ph.D. Octopus” (1903) has stirred 
up the animals in the academic zoo to their good. College administra- 
tions and ministers are especially prone to degree worship. To be called 
“doctor,” how blessed!—especially if one is unable by any other means 
to impress people with one’s scholarship. James’s essay begins with the 
picture of an academic catastrophe—a faculty member who was discovered 
to have no Ph.D. degree. “The man in question,” says James, “had 
been satisfied to work at Philosophy for her own sweet (or bitter) sake, 
and had disdained to consider that an academic bauble should be his 
reward.” The president of the college told the man that he must get 
the degree or else... .. He then wrote a thesis which Harvard recog- 
nized as brilliant but not scholarly enough. The Harvard department of 
philosophy wrote the man’s president that he was of “ultra Ph.D. quality,” 
but would have to rewrite his thesis. The president replied that the 
quality of the man “signified nothing”; “three magical letters were the 
thing required.” At this point James exploded, and his wrath was not 
mitigated by the year of grace that the president finally gave his faculty 
member. James was not opposed to scholarship. His whole life was 
devoted to it. He was not opposed to the rigorous discipline of graduate 
studies for the doctorate. What he was opposed to is the worship of 
the degree. He called it “the Mandarin disease.” The insistence on the 
possession of a degree by every faculty member he called “a sham, a 
bauble, a dodge whereby to decorate the catalogues.” The aspiration “to 
pass one degree after another” he called “a virulent poison.” 
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James saw perfectly well that the victims of the Ph.D. octopus 
were often innocent. They have to get the degree in order to be able to 
secure employment as teachers. They are not to blame for the requirement, 
although in some cases that requirement may be both an economic and a 
cultural injustice to the man. Every educator concerned with colleges or 
universities should read “The Ph.D. Octopus” at least once a year; degree- 
proud parsons might well make it twice a year. In exposing and ex- 
coriating pedantry, James performed one of his many services. 

" Vv 

No account of James’s versatility would be complete without mention 
of his interest in religion. With Henry James for a father, William 
could not help having his attention drawn thoughtfully to religion. On 
his father’s death he wrote (as Perry quotes, Vol. I, p. 152), that “for me, 
the humor, the good spirits, the humanity, the faith in the divine, and the 
sense of his right to have a say about the deepest reasons of the universe 
are what will stay by me.” A man who found parental religion ex- 
emplified in a setting of humor and the right to have a say cannot easily 
shake off his religion. 

James expressed his profoundest religious and metaphysical insights 
in his Gifford Lectures of 1901 and 1902, The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience. The Lectures. were more original and philosophical than his 
Psychology. The Psychology is now out of print, while the Varieties is 
reprinted in a cheap edition (the Modern Library) and still sells widely. 
There is no book on James’s psychology to match J. S. Bixler’s Religion 
in the Philosophy of William James (1926). 

It is important to understand what James was trying to do in the 
Varieties. We was not pretending to be an impartial and external observer 
of religion. Still less was he trying to describe what his publisher’s printer’s 
devil called the book in its first announcement—“The Vanities of Religious 
Experience”—or what a parodist ridiculed as “Wild Religions I Have 
Known.” No; James was seriously giving a confessio fidei; he was:setting 
forth his faith in man’s religious nature and especially in its emotional needs. 
In a letter to Miss Frances R. Morse, while in the throes of the-composi- 
tion of the Varieties, he explained “the problem I have set myself.” 


First, to defend (against all the prejudices of my “class”) “experience” against 
“philosophy” as being the real ‘backbone of the world’s religious life—I mean 
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prayer, guidance, and all that sort of thing immediately and privately felt . . . .; 
and second, to make the hearer or reader believe, what I myself invincibly do be- 
lieve, that, although all the special manifestations of religion may have been absurd 
(I mean its creeds and theories), yet the life of it as a whole is mankind’s most 
important function. A task well-nigh impossible, I fear, and in which I shall 
fail; but to attempt it is my religious act. (Letters, Vol. II, p. 127.) 

The Varieties, then, is no ordinary psychology of religion; it is religion 
itself in action. James’s estimate of religion as “mankind’s most important 
function” recalls Santayana’s words that religion “is the head and front 
of everything.” But James saw, more clearly than Santayana ever could 
see, that religion requires sincere belief and commitment. Santayana is 
able to enjoy the spectacles of worship and of prayer without himself 
sharing the faith that alone gives substance to them. James, with all his 
versatility, was not versatile enough for such detachment; he believed 
in prayer as the backbone of religion and as mankind’s most important 
function. His book was far from the failure he feared it would be; but 
his experience was a failure in its attempt to find in his own life what he 
believed was vital. Writing to J. H. Leuba in 1904 he said flatly, “I have 
no living sense of commerce with a God.” In answer to J. B. Pratt’s 
questionnaire in the same year, he stated his belief that God is “cognizant 
and responsive in some way,” yet declared, “I can’t possibly pray—I feel 
foolish and artificial.” Here is a divided self—yet one that is both tragic 
and more winsome than the smugly divided self of Santayana, who could 
enjoy religious essences while firmly convinced of their nonexistence, and 
could write a sonnet in faith that would befool all preachers into thinking 
he meant what he seemed to say. For James, religion was a reality. As 
he wrote to Henry W. Rankin in 1901, he believed that “religion is ab- 
solutely indestructible.” He based this on the faith—unverified in his 
personal experience—that “something, not our immediate self, does act 
on our life. Religion is the great interest of my life.” 

In James we have seen the practical man, the man who insists on 
verification in concrete particular experiences, James the pragmatist. In 
him we also have seen the saint, the lover of God, the mystic. But the 
saint and mystic remained faith and longing rather than concrete attain- 
ment. James was too honest to pretend that he had an experience when 
he did not have it; but he was too keen a psychological observer to doubt 
either the reality of religious experience in others or his own need for it. 
He maintained as the chief concern of his life faith in an experience which 
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he was not able to verify by his own theoretical criteria. With Bowne 
he shared the conviction that life is deeper than logic. 


VI 


Hitherto our view of James’s versatility has taken little account of 
the fact that he was a philosopher. James the man has engaged our at- 
tention more than has James the philosopher. If we turn our attention 
to the thinker, we find that nowhere more strikingly than in his philosophy 
does his versatility come to light. He viewed himself as continuing the 
work of the British empiricists, especially of John Stuart Mill, “whom 
my fancy likes to picture as our leader were he alive today.” Yet (as 
G. C. Cell in Ueberweg points out) there is much in common between 
James and Kant’s doctrine of the primacy of the practical reason, although 
James thought rather ill of Kant. A case might also be made for the 
thesis that James is very near to the thought of the Hindu mystics. In 
sharp contrast to all three of these “versatilities,”’ there is the current 
of thought in James that anticipates the new realism. This is found in 
his perplexing essay, “Does Consciousness Exist?” and in his doctrine of 
pure experience, which is on the borderland between idealism and neo- 
realism, edging toward the latter. 

Hence, if emphasis is laid here on James’s relations to personalism, 
it is not to “claim” him as a personalist, but rather to emphasize one of 
the many sides of his philosophy. With personalists, he believed in a 
conscious, personal God, although he usually avoided the word “personal” 
in this connection. Furthermore, he held to a finite God, as most con- 
sistent with his empiricism. He believed in immortality, like most per- 
sonalists, although “never keenly, but more strongly as I grow older.” 
He held to the personalistic view of freedom, as against determinism. 
Like personalists, he found reality in experience. He was, it is true, almost 
always on the rampage against the great absolutistic personalist, Hegel; 
but it was Hegel’s Absolutism, rather than his personalism, that vexed 
James. His vexation led him to that unfair caricature if Hegel’s living, 
active dialectic as a “block universe”—which is all that a good many Amer- 
icans know (!) about Hegel. He put his animosity to Hegelianism into 
his essay, “On Some Hegelisms” (1882). But in 1893 he could write 
to Howison, “I am an Hegelian insofar as the transcendency of the im- 
mediate and the principle of totality go” (Perry, Vol. I, p. 774). In 1891 
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he had predicted that he would eventually show himself “a true child of 
the Hegelian gospel.” Even back in 1882, before his “Hegelisms” ap- 
peared, he had written to Royce that “my ignorant prejudice against all He- 
gelians, except Hegel himself, grows wusser and wusser” (Letters, Vol. I, 
p. 205). “Except Hegel himself—a notable exception! Perry is certainly 
right in concluding that James “always had a sneaking fondness for Hegel” 
(Vol. II, p. 584). This almost magic influence of Hegel on men who rebel 
against him is also illustrated in John Dewey, who in his article in Comtem- 
porary American Philosophy (Vol. II, p. 21), said: “Were it possible for me 
to be a devotee of any system, I should still believe that there is greater 
richness and greater variety in Hegel than in any other single systematic 
philosopher—though when I say this I exclude Plato, who still provides 
my favorite philosophic reading.” In this sense, James and Dewey are 
in the personalistic current of thought. 

More specifically, however, James was closely related to the thought 
of two great personalists, Renouvier and Bowne. In the treatment of 
American philosophy in Part V of Ueberweg, G. C. Cell called attention 
to Renouvier’s decisive influence on James. In a diary entry of April 3, 
1870, James wrote: “I think that yesterday was a crisis in my life. I 
finished the first part of Renouvier’s second ‘Essais.’” James had in mind 
the French personalist’s defense of freedom. In 1876, he wrote that 
Renouvier had “fused the whole matter into a solid, elegant and definitive 
system.” (Letters, Vol. 1, pp. 147, 187.) Cell reports that James to the 
end of his life regarded Renouvier’s influence as decisive, although it appears 
from Perry that Renouvier’s grip on James lessened as time went on. 

The relations between James and Bowne began as early as 1878, 
when Bowne (in Studies in Theism, p. 66) endorses James’s idea that “our 
sentiments outline and control all mental development.” In a sense, James 
was more of a personalist than Bowne. If personalism be stress on the 
whole of personality, including its nonrational sentiments, James held to 
personalism more consistently than did Bowne, both in his view of a 
finite God and in his attacks on rationalism. In the Varieties (p. 501, n.), 
James declares that “the personalism and romanticism of the world, as 
they appeared to primitive thinking” may not be “matters so irrevocably 
overgrown.” “The final human opinion may ... . revert to the more 
personal style,” he adds. Then, on the very next page, he poked fun at 
Bowne. “See,” he quipped, “how the ancient spirit of Methodism evap- 
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orates under those wonderfully able rationalistic booklets (which everyone 
should read) of a philosopher like Professor Bowne.” James was referring 
to what later appeared as the first three chapters of Studies in Christianity. 
James felt that Bowe’s personalism was too rationalistic, too much in the 
classic tradition, and too pompous. There is the (perhaps apocryphal) 
story of James as introducing a lecture on Bowne with the words, “Let 
us now see what God Almighty has to say.” 

Beneath all these surface expressions, James was a greathearted gentle- 
man. On the nineteenth day of a siege with the grippe, James wrote his 
regret to Bowne that the “rationalistic” note had added to Bowne’s troubles 
at the time of his trial for heresy. Toward the end of his life, on August 
17, 1908, two years before the death of both men, James wrote a letter 
to Bowne commenting on the latter’s Personalism. For some reason, this 
letter does not appear either in the Letters or in Perry, but is available 
only in A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism, pp. 405-406. 
The letter is one of the most meaty ever written by James. He says: 

Our emphatic footsteps fall on the same spot. You, starting near the rational- 


ist pole, and boxing the compass, and I, traversing the diameter from the empiricist 
pole, reach practically very similar positions and attitudes. 


Vil 


James was versatile. Was he too versatile for his own and our good? 
Was he a Jack-of-all-trades and master of none? Was his many-sidedness 
a weakness—a war on too many fronts? The very question answers itself. 
Weakness is the last word to apply to James. He was not, it is true, a 
technical “Gelehrter.” If he had become one, we should have lost the 
real James. He was not systematic; he was not precise or consistent in 
his concepts; he was weak in mathematics and in history; he was not ob- 
jective—partisanship, taking of sides, and reform were the very juice of 
his life. With all of James’s defects, anyone might well envy him his 
mastery of physiology, of psychology, of religion, of ethics, of philosophy. 
No one else can be a James, but no one who becomes acquainted with his 
personality can fail to admire him and to learn from him. His vigorous 
and practical versatility is needed today in the life of democracy, as a 
counterirritant both to the cultured dilettante who has a smattering of 
everything but is committed to nothing, as well as to the specialist who 
knows more and more about less and less. James exemplified the abun- 
dant life, even if he could not explore every area of it with equal success. 





The Eternal Personnel of the Sea 
Harotp H. KEtiey 


HE most ancient trade of going down to the sea in ships is 

essential to nations and to the upbuilding of the family of nations. 

Seamen, as eternal as the sea itself, comprise the only trade 
specifically served by the Church, and for their own sakes as persons, 
for the prosperity of our country and for its neighborliness with other 
nations, merchant seamen deserve and need the religious, character- 
building and welfare ministrations of the Church. 

In the Seamen’s Church Institute of San Francisco twenty years ago 
an old seaman declared to me: “I’m sick of the sea, Chaplain, and have 
quit many times. But each time the old itch comes back and off I ship 
again. This time I’m going to ‘swallow the anchor’ for good. Ill buy 
an oar, put it over my shoulder, and start hiking inland until somebody 
asks me what I’m carrying. Then I'll know I’m far enough from the 
sea not to be able to get back!” Whether his plan worked or not was 
never learned, but despite their grumbling, seamen stick to the sea. 
Years later I learned that Homer’s works include a similar story! So 
there always have been and always will be seamen, sailing, grumbling 
and sailing again. They are a unique and lovable breed. History’s 
most transient trade, they know but little of home life, seldom see their 
shore-side employers, are most “at sea” when ashore. 

Merchant seamen, by the nature of their trade, become desocialized. 
They are usually traveling, thus being deprived of normal home life, with 
its character-building influences, friendships and church relationships. 
This does not mean that the seafaring man is less intelligent than men in 
comparable trades ashore. A test would give him about the same I. Q., 
but his other quotients, such as home, privilege, friendship and Church 
are tragically lower. Eugene O’Neill depicts this in his play, Bound East 
of Cardiff, when sailor “Yank,” dying on shipboard, painfully moans his 
last words to his shipmates: “This sailor life ain’t much to cry about 
leavin’—just one ship after another; hard work, small pay and bum 
grub; and when we git into port, just a drunk endin’ up in a fight, and 
all your money gone, and the ship away again. Never meetin’ no nice 
people, never gettin’ outa sailor town, hardly, in any port; travelin’ all 
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over the world and never seein’ none of it; without no one to care whether 
youre alive or dead.” 

Toward further desocialization is the seaman’s lack of contact with 
his employer. They seldom meet personally, for while the shipowner 
ashore is busy buying and selling cargoes, the seaman is away transporting 
the goods. Thus obtains a historic friction between operators on shore 
and their sea-going crews. The owner wants speed and profits. The 
seamen are subject to storms over the sea, and the owners to mental 
storms if caution slows the vessels’ ways. In the medieval period ship- 
owners often found it necessary to travel on their own ships to hurry the 
captains and to guard against embezzlement. Well into the nineteenth 
century many owners were captains also of their own ships. 

A custom largely peculiar to American ships makes the seaman a 
casual craftsman because of his being employed “by the job.” He usually 
signs on for the round trip. When he is paid off he takes all his per- 
sonal effects ashore, “hustles” another ship, and is off again for distant 
ports, for he is without ties. If a seaman loses his ship in a strange port, 
perhaps foreign, he is worse off than ever. 

Many years ago when Chaplain of a cruise ship I found an American 
seaman ‘‘on the beach” at Valparaiso, Chile. His clothing was literally 
torn to strips and he was scanning our vessel for a familiar face. He felt 
a touch of home when he recognized me. He had missed his ship months 
earlier, got into a scrape, was beaten and robbed. Fortunately I was 
able to take him to the local Seamen’s Institute for emergency assistance. 

A bit of comedy on that same voyage illustrates the seamen’s need 
for steadying influences. At Buenos Aires, returning to our ship toward 
midnight, I noticed one of our finest Able Seamen, a giant Swede, reeling 
along with a companion, singing lustily. He was too powerful to deal 
with by force, especially while drunk, and knowing that if left alone 
he might run afoul of the police, I simply put my arm through his, joined 
in his “Sweet Adeline” and together we zigzagged to the ship, to the 
amusement of the officers and passengers and with jeopardy to my own 
reputation. Yet after all it was the most effective way to stow Ole 
safely aboard again! 

Various studies of seamen’s home ties have been made, all indicat- 
ing these to be exceedingly slender. Andrew Furuseth, one of the greatest 
of American Labor leaders, not only of seamen but generally, used to say 
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that seamen could not afford to marry, that not more than ten per cent 
had wives. Chaplain Healey of Seamen’s House, Y.M.C.A., interviewed 
1,376 seamen. Few were married and 530 had no kin at all. 
Deprivation of home influences increases not only the moral but the 
health hazards of seamen. Considerable sex laxity is inevitable, partly 
from loss of home influences, but more through the variety of standards 
and the rotten conditions in many foreign ports. Liquor is of course 
a health menace, especially if the seaman feels he must crowd into a 
few days ashore as much imbibing as the landsmen might spread over 
weeks and months. Stomach disorders are also prevalent among seamen, 
since they must inevitably eat not only in a variety of ships but in cheap 
restaurants ashore, in contrast to good home provender. Tuberculosis 
is likewise frequent. Fortunately the health problem was early accepted 
as a Federal responsibility, since nonresidence prevented the acceptance 
of the seamen in city, county and state hospitals, and for them excellent 
U. S. Marine Hospitals function in virtually all American ports. 
The accident rate for seamen is among the highest of all trades. 
Ships are floating machines, thus adding the hazard of drowning. 
Another corollary to the seamen’s desocialization is hindrance to 
his ballot. On election day he may be at sea, or at a port other than 
his home. Even if he values his franchise, it may be difficult for him 
to establish residence. Shore welfare agencies help toward this. For 
example the Seamen’s Church Institute of New York has a card index 
of over 25,000 individual lodgers, with dates of successive lodgings, 
which is readily acceptable to election boards as proof of residence. 
Socially and economically handicapped as they are, seamen yet com- 
prise the thin line connecting our coastal ports with each other and with 
the ports of foreign nations. They alone can transport the soldiers, 
together with the munitions and matériel for the United Nations’ armies 
and navies overseas, essential to the winning of victory at the present 
combat fronts. War demands have caused the expansion of our American 
merchant marine to some 300,000 officers and men. Malignant influences, 
whether normal to the trade as above described, or artificially stimulated 
by subversive agents, need affect but an infinitesimal percentage of our 
population in order to immobilize our ships. Contrariwise, and con- 
structively, an active and intensive character-building influence toward 
loyal esprit de corps, has an equally small percentage as its objective. 
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The seaman is really most “at sea” when ashore. Out from under his 
ship organization and the directing hands of his officers, he then needs 
the steadying companionship of consecrated friends ashore. 

Next let us look briefly at the situation of seamen on shipboard. In 
general there are three main types of ocean-going vessels—Tramp steam- 
ers which chart their courses at will according to the location of cargoes 
to be obtained and delivered; Cargo ships on regular runs, whether 
coastwise, intercoastal or foreign, and Passenger vessels, also on regular 
runs. For working the ship, the personnel is divided into three depart- 
ments—deck, engine and steward’s (or commissary), commanded re- 
spectively by the Chief Mate, the Chief Engineer and the Chief Steward, 
or by the Purser, if carried. The Deck and Engine Departments are 
divided into three watches, working four hours on and eight off, while the 
Stewards work according to the needs of the passengers, usually long 
hours. The Captain, of course, is in supreme command. Personnel varies 
with the size and type of ship, for example: 


. A small freighter of about 4,000 tons; Deck Department 12, Engine 
12, Steward’s 5, total 29. 

. Tanker, 7,500 tons. Although almost twice as large, a crew of 34 suffices, 
15 on Deck, 13 in the Engine Room and 6 in the Commissary. 

. A moderate-size passenger vessel of 9,000 gross tons, 29 on Deck, 34 
“below” and 139 in the Commissary, a total of 202. With the increase 
in size, the variety in duties of personnel multiply, and in the passenger 
field the Steward’s Department increases tremendously, for such a ship is a 
floating hotel. 

. The new S. S. America, the largest merchant ship ever built in the U. S., 
over 35,000 tons, requires, as a passenger liner, a crew of 626, 89 on 
Deck, 79 in the Engine Department and 458 in the Commissary. The 
variety of trades within the trade of the sea was emphasized on the America 
with enough trades and professions to man a sizable city: executives, 
pursers (treasurers or business managers), clerks, storekeepers, doctors, 
radio, telegraph and telephone experts, electricians, refrigerating en- 
gineers, plumbers, carpenters, bellboys, musicians, cooks, bakers, butchers 
and a variety of women seafarers such as nurses, stewardesses, hostesses, 
beauty operators, clerks (and, on some ships, waitresses). 


Crew living conditions on modern vessels like the America are superb, 
the humblest living better than did licensed officers on certain old steamers. 
Decent living quarters are also being provided on vessels reconstructed or 
newly built under the United States Maritime Commission, and private 
operators are increasingly ready to improve the quarters for their crews. 
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Most of the antisocial attitude of seamen in the past can be ascribed to 
atrocious living conditions on shipboard. 

Space does not permit a full review of the legislation affecting Amer- 
ican seamen, nor of their labor organization, but from 1790 the former 
was first disciplinary, flogging being legal until 1850. After the Civil 
War humanitarian laws predominated, looking toward freeing seamen 
from their virtual serfdom, providing for United States Shipping Com- 
missioners to adjudicate complaints against their officers, and granting 
them the right to quit their ships in safe ports and receive half the due 
pay. Finally in 1936 the U. S. Maritime Commission was established. 

Seamen’s unions developed from 1878, being combined in the early 
go’s under the great leader and prophet Andrew Furuseth, into the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union of America. Furuseth worked through legal 
channels and law improvements rather than through strikes, and recog- 
nized the propriety of harmonious co-operation with employers. He was 
largely responsible for the passage of the famous Seamen’s Act of 1915. 
The unions developed through a series of setbacks, and in the 30’s much 
reorganization occurred, particularly under the vertical or industrial 
plan, and now the strongest on the Pacific Coast is the Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific, under the American Federation of Labor, and on the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts, the National Maritime Union under the C.I.O. 
Much is needed to restore Furuseth’s envisioned harmony. 

The Congressional authorization of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission in 1936 was one of the most constructive steps ever taken toward 
the upbuilding of the American merchant marine. Its personnel has been 
uniformly high, including one or more retired naval officers, and its 
integrity unquestioned. Admiral Emory S. Land is its present very popu- 
lar and able chairman. Its first job today is to build ships, and this 
it is doing, launching two per day. 

But ships are not robots. They need crews, and the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 ordered that the new merchant fleet be manned by a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel. Heretofore we have depended 
too heavily on foreign-born seamen. The education of seafarers in the 
United States through the earlier decades had been limited solely to the 
nautical “college of hard knocks,” those who really cared for the sea 
surviving somehow the harsh life on shipboard, studying under their 
fathers or other friendly officers and winning promotion. Retired captains 
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set up schools to tutor candidates for the none-too-stiff Government ex- 
aminations for mates, masters and engineers. Beginning in the 1870's 
state schools under Federal subsidy were organized to train young men as 
officers, these being well located in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine and California. Schools were also established at various 
Seamen’s Church Institutes to give instruction to seamen and prospective 
seamen in the fundamentals of their trade, and to tutor candidates for 
Federal examinations for officers’ grades. 

In 1938 the Maritime Commission inaugurated its modern highly 
constructive training service, first for experienced officers and men, then 
for new recruits. Hoffman Island, former «mmigrant Isolation Station 
at the entrance to New York Harbor, was rehabilitated by the United 
States Coast Guard. To it was assigned the actual administration and 
instruction, and thus the first unit of the United States Maritime Training 
Service was opened. Experienced seamen were eligible for a three-months’ 
refresher course, and received uniforms, subsistence and pay. Additional 
stations were opened in Massachusetts, Florida and California for the 
unlicensed men and new recruits, and in Connecticut and California special 
stations for officers. The courses are now open to any young American 
who can pass the physical and character examinations. The program has 
tended toward a distinct elevation of standards in our merchant marine 
personnel, and we can look forward to a carefully selected, trained and 
patriotic body of experts to man our ships. 

Admiral Land, Chairman of the Commission, states that many of the 
enrollees of the Training Service have joined the United States Naval 
Reserve, and mentions Visual Signaling—almost a lost art since the 
success of Radio, and now, in its enforced silence, needed—as one of 
the courses given; and for its practical value cites the signal “Abandon 
ship! Torpedo ship!” at the threatened torpedoing of the American 
liner Washington. It was Cadet William O’Reilly, trained in one of 
the Commission’s stations, who read the warning and replied, “American 
ship! American ship!” 

The Government can supply the health needs, train, and even 
assist in recreational work for seamen, but actual character building and 
the development of sound citizenship require religion, and this is the 
function and duty of the Christian Church. Scores of “Seamen’s Bethels” 
and other small missions are maintained under various communions in 
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American ports, and throughout the world, Anglicans being singularly 
successful in their Seamen’s Institutes. Seamen comprised the congre- 
gation in 1579 for the first service of the Book of Common Prayer to 
be held on the North American Continent, on the beach of Drake’s Bay, 
just north of San Francisco. The officers and men of Sir Francis Drake’s 
little ships there joined in the Holy Communion celebrated by their 
Chaplain Fletcher. The second Bishop of California, Doctor Nichols, 
delved enthusiastically into the records of this service and on his initiative 
it was recognized as the beginning of the history of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States. Through his efforts the Prayer Book Cross 
was erected in Golden Gate Park as a perpetual memorial to Fletcher’s 
service. 

After his death a relic of the service was found, which would have 
interested him intensely. This was a lettered copper plate alluded to 
in Fletcher’s diary as having marked the site of the service. It is now 
treasured in the Historical Museum in San Francisco. 

In New York, about a century ago, the Episcopal Church began its 
institutional service to seamen, when the Young Men’s Missionary and 
Educational Society, founded in 1834, selected seamen in New York 
as their objective. The “Church of Our Saviour,” seating about 250, 
was built on a pair of parallel barges and moored near the southern tip 
of Manhattan. This proved an excellent center for the development of 
religious and welfare activities for seamen and preceded a series of lodg- 
ing houses, recreation centers and floating chapels. 

In 1896 the Rev. A. R. Mansfield was called directly from the 
General Seminary as Chaplain. The waterfront still justified its repu- 
tation as “the worst in the world for seafaring men” and to it he dedicated 
vigorously his whole ministry of thirty-eight years. At his death the 
New York Times editorially stated that he had made it “the best port 
in the world for seamen.” 

To the correction of intolerable conditions by changes of law, Mans- 
field and his associates set themselves with success. In his fight against 
crimps he outsped their whitehall rowboats by using a steam launch to 
meet incoming sailing vessels. Thus he was able to warn seamen against 
the crimps, tell them of his society’s lodgings and chapels, and urge them 
to remain aboard ship until docked and thus not forfeit their wages. 

He soon led in consolidating all the activities into one great thirteen- 
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story Seaman’s Church Institute of New York, which was opened in 
1913 with lodgings for five hundred seamen, full welfare and recreational 
facilities, and a new “Chapel of Our Saviour.” Already the largest in the 
world, the Institute was promptly outgrown and by 1929 was redesigned 
and doubled in size. Building, land and equipment represent a total 
outlay of about $5,000,000. 

The present Institute resembles a village of seamen of all nations, 
races and faiths, complete with its residential section, the 1,600-bed hotel, 
commissary, baggage room, laundry, tailor, barber, savings bureau, audi- 
torium, welfare department, clinics, Federal post office, school, library 
and chapel. A person conceivably could live entirely within its walls 
and find all creature needs met. 

Today’s rather astronomical figures are the best assurance that seamen 
respond to the religious and welfare work done by the Institute and by 


similar organizations interested in the religious and social well-being of 
seafaring men: 


Entrances per day, from 4,000 to 8,000. 

Lodgings per year, 265,000. 

Attendance at religious services per year, 15,000. 

Attendance at movies, sports, lectures, per year, 73,000. 

Savings, travelers’ checks sold, transmissions to seamen’s families (thrift aid), 
per year, $3,000,000. 


Statistics do not portray, however, the actual personal aid and en- 
couragement given to seamen, nor the character building and general re- 
ligious activities. The Institute becomes home to literally thousands, 
and the employed staff of about 240 must substitute for fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters. The Institute is one of the few places 
where seamen, a self-respecting body of men who customarily pay for 
their beds, meals, etc., can come for counsel and friendship and can talk 
with decent women. If in need they can get a loan and help toward a 
job; if sick they can visit the clinics, or if hospitalized will be visited by 
the Chaplains. Missing seamen, sought by distracted families, are constantly 
being located by the justifiably famous “Mother” Roper, now in her 
twenty-eighth year at the Institute and her fifty-fourth in seamen’s work. 

The Institute is never static. Changes and improvements are con- 
stantly made. In 1940-41 rooms were given without rental charge to 
Holland, Belgian and British committees as centers for their respective 
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seamen nationals, thus helping to lessen the horrors of war and strength- 
ening their own loyalty and courage for whatever may be their duty. 
Seamen who have been torpedoed two and three times go back for more, 
shipping out like soldiers to battle. 

Other Institutes were founded and developed in Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, the largest at present being at Philadelphia and Boston. 

On the Pacific Coast the briefer history of seamen’s work is unique 
in that its background is that of the Church of England. In 1892 the 
Rev. James Fell, of the Mersey Seamen’s Institute, Liverpool, volunteered 
for San Francisco to protect British seamen and apprentices from the evil 
influences there. A small Institute was opened in rented quarters at 33 
Steuart Street. With its chapel, recreation program, concerts and ship 
visiting, the new center effectively counteracted crimps, shanghaiing and 
immorality. From sixty apprentice boys per year deserting or being 
shanghaied the loss dropped to twelve in the first year of Fell’s ministry, 
and then to almost none. 

The Institute continued under a succession of sterling young Chap- 
lains sent and mainly supported from England, until the building was 
burned in the great fire of 1906. Soon was built a concrete two-story 
Institute, with chapel, recreation hall and dormitories. The first Amer- 
ican head was the Rev. Chas. P. Deems (1906), formerly Assistant Super- 
intendent of the great Seamen’s Church Institute of New York. A cam- 
paign for funds for a building similar to New York’s was soon started, 
only to be stopped by the entry of the United States into the World 
War, and later the program was confined to bedside visiting and occupa- 
tional therapy at the United States Marine Hospital. 

The San Francisco Institute was responsible for the establishment 
of existing Institutes in several ports in South America, Honolulu and 
Los Angeles. 

Regardless of the ups and downs of Institutes and other missions, 
of good ship conditions or bad, peace or war, seamen stick to the sea 
eternally, and it is they who run the ships. Little enough praise is theirs 
in peacetime, unless a rescue or some other act of heroism occurs, but 
in war they support the Navy in the first line of defense. They alone 
can transport the troops, and the necessary munitions and matériel to 
assure victory at the present combat fronts. The inscription on a monu- 
ment near the Institute at New York lauds them as follows: 
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In remembrance of the 
Officers and Men of the Merchant Marine 
Who in the World War of 1914-18, 
Without fervor of battle or Privilege of Fame 
Went Down to the Sea and Endured All Things. 
* * * 


They Made Victory Possible 
And Were Great Without Glory 


For the present war a 1941 New York Times editorial asserts: 


At first sight this is a war of machines: of machine tools, of armored cars, of 
mechanized transport, of airplanes, of intricate firing weapons. We get to thinking 
in machine terms. We count planes downed, with a second thought for the men 
in them. We count man-made marine disasters by the ton. 


x* * * * * 


It is a good thing to remember that the machine is nothing without men—men 
to make it, men to operate it. War still demands the qualities needed when the 
weapons were bows, spears, swords and clubs. It demands other qualities not re- 
quired then, for now the noncombatant faces as great a danger as the soldier, and 
must do an exacting kind of work, with none of the emotional release that comes 
from being able to hit back. 

: 2, #09 


Seamen have long been considered a reckless, unruly lot. Sea fiction, often 
written by landlubbers, rounds out the picture. In recent times they have fought the 
captains and the companies to improve their status. Agitators have sometimes 
corrupted discipline. But now they are dying, anonymously, for small pay, to feed 
hungry people and supply a defending army. It may be said of them, as Admiral 
Jellicoe said of their fathers in the other war, that “they have founded a new and 
a glorious tradition in the teeth of a new and undreamed-of peril.” They are com- 
mon and ordinary men, some of them natives of the conquered countries, untheatrical, 
embarrassed by praise; but Drake would take off his hat to them and Grenville and 
Nelson bow them into glory. ~ 

The reredos over the altar of the seamen’s Chapel of Our Saviour 
in the New York Institute includes an inspiring painting done and given 
by Mr. Gordon Grant. It is simply a bit of sea, with moderate waves, 
seagulls curving, a colorful sunrise and no ship to distract attention. It 
is just the sea, prophetically “The Eternal Sea.” 

For the sea has an eternity of its own, an eternity in which it has 
proved itself adaptable to all the intelligent demands made on it, an 
eternity in which it has been stormed, cut, bruised and wounded, yet 
never blighted. Not so the land, which is scarred and blighted by the 
forces of nature and the works of man. A hurricance may whip the sea 


into giant waves and huge breakers may tear over the shore. Vessels may 
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be wrecked and where the storm sweeps inland as it did over Long Island 
and New England in 1938, it may leave a trail of devastation, the scars 
of which may remain for years. Yet ina few hours the eternal sea 
settles back into its normal and entrancing waves and heaving tides, with- 
out the least surface reminder of the alien atmospheric storm’s terror. 

Man knifes the sea with his ships’ bows and a short wake closes be- 
hind leaving to the masters alone the secrets of the courses covered. No 
scar marks the sea, whereas on the land every step leaves its imprint, 
some for the ages. Every wheel cuts its rut or requires the paving of 
the ground, the laying of rails and the bridging of chasms, all leaving 
their glaring scars. The land submits to man’s plowing, harvesting, 
logging and mining, but quickly succumbs to loss of water, and blighted 
areas result. Not so the sea, reservoir also of all the water used on land, 
for the sea has no Gobi deserts, no blighted areas. It is eternal. 

Of this eternity also are the sea’s devotees, the sailors. No trade 
carries more wounds and bruises through loss of homes, through lone- 
liness and the poverty of the conveniences of life. No trade has ex- 
perienced more of slavery, with its galley chains, abuse, sickness, suffering, 
hardship and deprivation of home and family. Yet the seamen stick 
to the sea, century in, century out. The composite seaman of the ages 
would stand a rugged, virile figure, grizzled with travel, religious, wistful 
of face as he sees others’ homes and happiness, wounded by mistreatment 
of men, bruised by storms and grumbling at his lot, yet with head un- 
bowed, for he is ready to ship again. He is not blighted. His kind will 
always be needed. He is eternal, like that deep of which David wrote 
that seamen saw its wonders and which settles back after abuse and calmly 
goes on forever. There will always be seamen. 

Let us emphasize that it is seamen under today’s war clouds who 
are fighting the battle of transportation. Proper aid to them while ashore, 
hospitality and relaxation, will hasten victory and help obviate the battles 
of combat. Merchant seamen can help defeat despotism by the freedom 
of the seas through that freedom which is of the sea. The sea is eternal, 
seamen are eternal. Religion must be eternal in ministering to them, 
that, like David’s sailors of old it may always be said: “They that go 
down to the sea in ships and occupy their business in great waters; these 
men see the works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep.” 


Issues in Religious Education 





I. THE SUPREMACY OF CHRIST IN CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


H. SHELTON SMITH 


HERE are some signs that modern Protestant nurture may be 
l on the threshold of a deeper perception of the realities of Chris- 
tian faith, In recent months a vigorous interchange of views 
has arisen, not concerning institutional forms, pedagogical technics, or edu- 
cational campaigns, but in respect to the Christian foundations of what we 
have come to call “the modern church school.” In this discussion there 
is a measure of promise, for it indicates that the ruling concepts of modern 
religious education can no longer be taken for granted, but must be re- 
examined in the light of the new situation. Resistance to reconsideration 
manifests itself in certain quarters, but a growing number of church-school 
leaders are coming to see that religious nurture needs to ground itself 
more basically in Christian faith. 

Essential to any vital advance in Christian nurture is a renewed 
consciousness of the supremacy of Christ. This fact becomes especially 
clear when considered in relation to what is commonly called “progressive 
religious education.” By that phrase I refer to a theory of Protestant 
nurture which, for the most part, lies to the left of what may be defined 
as liberal evangelical nurture, and which is rooted more deeply in the 
philosophy of modern education than it is in the tradition of the Christian 
community. It is with this particular kind of educational thought that our 
analysis in this discussion will be concerned. 

As a background against which to examine the place of Christ in the 
philosophy of progressive religious education, let us first notice briefly 
two factors that were involved in the origin of this left-wing movement. 

The first and less influential factor was modern or liberal theology, 
a mode of thought that has been too widely discussed in recent years to 
need elaboration here. In America, it arose largely as a reaction against 
Calvinism as mediated through the Edwardian school of interpretation. 
By the closing decade of the nineteenth century, four general tendencies, 
among others, had become characteristic of liberal Protestantism: the 
immanence of the divine, the Jesus of history, the social nature and the 
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progressive coming of the Kingdom of God, and the emerging goodness of 
human nature. 

At the dawn of the present century, these four general emphases 
were, with varying degrees and subtle modifications, absorbed into the 
creative thought of Dr. George A. Coe, and through him made a con- 
tributing element in the rise of the progressive interpretation of religious 
education. 

The second factor—by far the more influential—was the develop- 
ment of “progressive education.” In the broader sense, progressive edu- 
cation is historically connected with such pioneers as Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
and Froebel; but in the American meaning of that term, it refers to a 
movement that is closely identified with John Dewey and his disciples. 

One of the richest seedbeds of Dewey’s educational ideas may be 
found in a little pamphlet, first published in 1897, under the title, My 
Pedagogic Creed. Doubtless no other American has ever written an 
educational tract of comparable influence. In that Creed is embraced, in 
germ at least, the whole range of progressive pedagogy. Let me sum- 
marize seven of its basic ideas: (a) education is a social process through 
which the community shares its meanings and values with the growing 
child; (b) the aim of the school is growth, or the continuous reconstruction 
of experience; (c) education is an experience of present living, not a 
preparation for future living; (d) the process and the goal of education 
are one and the same; (e) the vitalizing and unifying center of the cur- 
riculum is the child’s own social activities; (f) the basis of learning is 
free, active self-expression on the part of the child; (g) the fundamental 
method of social progress is democratic education. 

From this Creed the progressive interpretation of religious education 
has drawn its prevailing pedagogical ideas and emphases. Thus when 
Dewey formulated the platform of the progressive state school, he also 
became a primary factor in the rise of the progressive church school. 
Early in the twentieth century Dewey adopted philosophical pragma- 
tistism—which is now more often called “experimentalism”—and that 
doctrine also pervaded the thought of most progressive religious educators. 
Indeed, if one were to subtract from progressive church-school theory all 
the ideas that it has absorbed from the Dewey tradition, the remaining 
elements would be strikingly few. 

The progressive church-school movement enjoyed its most rapid 
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growth in the decade that began near the close of the First World War. 
This was the period when progressive educational philosophy and liberal 
Protestant faith were most nearly in accord with each other. In recent 
years, however, a new temper of self-criticism has arisen among younger 
liberal theologians, some of whom no longer draw their major insights 
from the liberal tradition. This temper is awakening increasing sympathy 
among students in our leading divinity schools. To them the progressive 
emphases in religious education are less and less convincing, although 
they see the vital ‘importance of Christian nurture in the Church. As 
leaders in the period of crisis following the present war, their preaching 
will almost certainly concern itself, not primarily with the latest scheme 
of psychology or of secular ethics, but rather with the major themes of 
the Christian gospel. 

If the progressive church school is to serve as an integral resource 
in this more vital process of preaching, it, too, must be reconstructed in 
terms of a more penetrating experience and perception of the living 
faith of the Christian community. This brings me to the main point 
of this discussion; for in no respect is progressive nurture more vulnerable 
than in its doctrine of the person and work of Christ. To be sure, progres- 
sives pay glowing tributes to the historic Jesus. They laud Him as the 
founder of the Christian movement, as the supreme educator, as the peer- 
less valuer of personality, and the like. Nevertheless, we need to ask 
ourselves what these terms really mean. An able progressive, Dr. Harrison 
S. Elliott, recently observed that the very term “Christian” indicates 
that Jesus Christ occupies a central place in the Christian religion;* but 
precisely what that place involves in the positive teaching of the present- 
day church school he has left disturbingly obscure. The title question 
of his book, Can Religious Education Be Christian? is consequently not 
given an unequivocal answer. Another leading progressive, Dr. Stewart 
G. Cole, writes, “It is undoubtedly true that the maintenance of a supreme 
status of Jesus is essential to the preservation of historic Christianity.” 
Yet, on the other hand, he definitely asserts that Jesus can be called 
“Son of God” only in the same sense in which that term may be applied 
also “to any other mortal.” ? ' 

From such accounts it is manifest that progressive religious educators 
*Can Religious Education be Christian? p. 309. 


* Cole, “The Place of Christian Education in a Crisis of Culture,” Religious Education, March-April, 
1942, P- 94+ 
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need to develop both a more explicit and a more adequate doctrine of Christ 
as a basis for their interpretation of Christian nurture. At two closely 
related points, in particular, their thought is both inherently defective 
and at variance with the historic tradition of the Christian Church. 
Limitations of space will permit only the barest analysis of each point, 
but it is hoped that the main issues may at least be clarified. 

The first of these points concerns the relation that Jesus sustains 
to the continuing Christian community. Jesus Christ, says the classical 
tradition of the Church, is both the historic founder and the abiding norm 
of the Christian movement. That affirmation rests on the faith—which 
is substantiated by almost twenty centuries of experience—that in Christ 
God has already supremely unveiled His innermost nature. As a result 
of that divine self-manifestation, the Christian community believes that 
it now beholds in the face of Jesus Christ both the true nature of God and 
the true destiny of man. 

It is here, however, that progressive doctrine of religious education 
finds itself at variance with the Christian tradition. On its background 
of cosmic evolutionary theory, it interprets revelation in terms of a series 
of emerging events, with each event preparing the way for and in turn 
being transcended by a still greater revelatory event. On this view, each 
revelatory event becomes relative; consequently God’s ultimate self-revela- 
tion must necessarily await the unfolding of some unknown future event. 

This relativistic idea of revelation is the main root of the progressive’s 
opposition to what he dubs “supernaturalism,” “authoritarianism,” and 
the like. To him those terms involve, among other things, a belief in a 
prior disclosure of some truth or value which is subsequently taken to 
possess a normative character in Christian nurture; and any such belief 
is in conflict with his own doctrine. Thus he repudiates absolutes, and 
founds his faith upon what he calls “emerging values.” For example, 
Dr. W. C. Bower told us in 1937 that it was illusory to suppose that 
ideas and values which functioned in a previous era of culture would or 
could function in the present scene.* More reeently he conceded that 
historic Christian values do “retain their normative value”; yet they 
only retain their normativeness, he explained, “in the sense that they 
are growing values.’* But how can a particular value be normative 

*“The Challenge of Reaction to Liberal Thought,” Religious Education, April, 1937, p. 120. 


* “Religious Education Faces the Future,’ The Journal of Religion, October, 1941, p. 387. Italics 
added. 
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while it at the same time is actually growing? It is like saying that the 
gold standard of the American dollar is a standard in that it is changing, 
or that a person’s temperature is normal since it is rising. Doctor Bower’s 
confusion of thought at this point is the direct result of his effort to cling 
to a relativistic theory of values, while tacitly admitting that not all 
historical values are necessarily relative. 

It is this sort of relativistic philosophy that explains the progressive 
educator’s eae emphasis upon “the present moment” of experience, 
to the relative neglect of historic religious experience, including that of 
the Bible. For him, the present experiential moment is the context in 
which not only historic values and present values interact with one another, 
but also that in which still higher values are being created. In relation 
to these emerging higher values, historic values become instrumental 
and therefore logically subordinate. Historic values may, to be sure, 
stimulate the initial process in the creative quest for higher values; 
nevertheless, as end-products of a past religious experience they cannot 
be normative for the progressive. The logical result of any such theory 
is bound to be a disparagement of the historic Christian tradition. Those 
who speak of a “living Bible” must therefore recognize that the Bible 
cannot truly live in the present faith of the Christian community unless 
it be valued from a perspective that is more valid than that of a purely 
relativistic logic. 

This same relativistic idea of values involves no less confusion when 
applied to the supreme value, Jesus Christ. The ancient query, “Art 
thou he that cometh, or look we for another?” (Matthew 11:13) places 
the progressive on the horns of a crucial dilemma. For him to admit 
that God has once for all unveiled in Christ any highest value is tacitly to 
acknowledge an absolute; but, on the other hand, for him to deny that 
Christ is permanently the highest is in effect to restrict commitment to 
Christ to a tentative allegiance. 

Caught in this predicament, the schiobie in effect often wavers 
indeeisively from one position to the other, or else he sometimes tries 
to combine the truth of both positions under the principle of a “practical 
absolute.” By that phrase is meant a point of view that says that since 
Jesus is the highest that we now know, we may for all practical purposes 
act toward Him as though He will always remain the highest. This latter 


"Cf. Bower, “Creative Religious Education,” Religion in the Making, November, 1941, pp. 14-19. 
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tendency is implicit in Professor A. J. W. Myers’s idea of Christian 
revelation as set forth in his recent book, Religion for Today. On the 
one hand, he affirms that “the character of God is expressed incomparably 
more perfectly in Jesus than in anyone else”; but on the other hand, he 
says that it would be “almost blasphemous” to think that God had al- 
ready given us His ultimate self-disclosure in any “one individual in a 
given place and moment of time.” ® On such a view God’s self-disclosure 
in Christ cannot be ultimately valid, and therefore the Christian educator 
of today must necessarily regard Christ as only a conditional or practical 
absolute. 

But there can be no basic solution of this problem either by wavering 
indecisively between the relative and the absolute, or by resorting to 
the idea of a practical absolute. For if the former position is confusing, 
the latter is psychologically self-defeating; because no realistic individual 
can truly doubt that Jesus Christ is ultimately valid and at the same time 
make a decisive self-commitment to Him. Thus this idea of a relativistic 
interpretation of the value of Christ is not only definitely at variance 
with the historic tradition of the Christian faith, but it is also inherently 
defective. | 

This brings us to a consideration of the second basic point at which 
progressive religious education reveals limitations in its interpretation of 
Christ. Its weakness here lies in its failure to recognize the decisive 
mission of Christ both in uncovering the nature of man’s ultimate problem 
and in mediating to him the resources of the divine mercy. 

That the message of Jesus centered in the coming Kingdom of God 
is indubitable. Perceiving that the Kingdom of God had come near, and 
recognizing also that men were unready to receive it, Jesus’ call was a 
decisive imperative: “Repent.” His conviction of the absolute neces- 
sity for repentance grew out of His clear perception of the nature of 
God. Being deeply aware of the absolute holiness of God, Jesus saw 
that no man was truly good. Though the Pharisees were adherents of 
the highest ethical standards of their day, yet Jesus said that unless 
one’s righteousness was “far superior” to that of the Pharisees, there was 
no chance of entering the Kingdom. According to the Sermon on the 
Mount, one must be free from all anxiety, be absolutely pure, forgive 
without limit, and love God with the whole heart, or else one could 


* Religion For Today: An Essay in the Philosophy of Religious Education (New York, 1941), p. 88. 
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have no fellowship with God in His Kingdom. These absolutes derived 
their validity, not, as some have claimed, from their interim nature, 
but from the fact of their belonging to an eternal order of righteousness. 

From the perspective of these imperatives of the Kingdom, men 
became conscious of their predicament, saying, “Who, then, can be saved?” 
Within the resources of men, replied Jesus, salvation is unattainable; 
nevertheless, He added, there is a source of salvation for those who ac- 
knowledge their sinful status in relation to the Kingdom. 

A conspicuous weakness of the progressive idea of nurture is im- 
plicitly revealed in this brief analysis of Jesus’ disclosure of the human 
situation. For neither in its grasp of the nature of sin nor in its con- 
ception of the process of salvation can it be considered either fully Chris- 
tian or intellectually sound. In its reaction from an era that emphasized 
a one-sided notion of total depravity, it became no less partisan to a one- 
sided idea of human goodness. In this optimistic trend, to be sure, 
religious education was only a specific aspect of a more general movement, 
for which the Editor of the Outlook spoke, in 1907, when he said, “De- 
pravity is no longer regarded as natural.”* This pervasive romanticism 
of the last generation made it easy for the religious educator to believe 
that the child is already a citizen of the Kingdom of God by reason of 
his natural goodness. 

The recent tendency in Christian thought to recover the authentic 
meaning of sin inspires no enthusiasm among progressives. Indeed, most 
of them deprecate the new trend; contending that it fails to distinguish 
between sin and personality sickness, that it is too individualistic in its 
approach to the human problem, and that it is in danger of creating self- 
frustrating morbidity. Some of them even doubt that it is at all accurate 
to diagnose the human problem in terms of a general concept of “Sin.” 
For this group, there is no such thing as Sin, generally speaking, but only 
specific sins! 

With much of this criticism I should agree. The vague and easy- 
going way in which people often use the term sin is certainly no tribute 
to the realism of the Christian community. The social aspects of sin are 
too frequently forgotten by those who preach personal wickedness. Doubt- 
less most of us at one time or another have confused the root of the 
demonic with that of the neurotic. Possibly, too, some types of evangelical 


* “Through Man to God,” the Outlook, January 12, 1907. 
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religion do tend to overstimulate introspection in respect to particular 
forms of sin; although I see no reason to believe that the prevailing sort 
of middle-class Protestant preaching and teaching stands in judgment at 
this point. 

But the thing that impresses me most about the progressive in this 
connection is that his own constructive doctrine reveals so little appre- 
ciation of sin in any of its profounder dimensions. He speaks often 
enough of social tensions and of “undesirable tendencies”; nevertheless, 
in his analysis of them—both in respect of source and of ultimate mean- 
ing—he moves almost entirely on the empirical plane. Assuming as he 
does that the self is social in origin, he is usually inclined to locate the 
decisive root of human tensions in the social matrix in which the self 
emerges. Though he says that human nature at birth has potentialities 
for both good and evil, yet there is always the strong implication that 
if the undesirable historic behavior patterns of our civilization could 
be extracted, the basic source of the evil in man would also be eliminated. 
Thus what purports to be a realistic assessment of the human predicament 
really amounts to a romantic one. 

This impression is strongly confirmed when one analyzes two favorite 
“redemptive” strategies of the progressive educator. Here, again, primary 
stress is placed upon empirical resources, even though progressives point 
to the fact that God is operative in, not detached from, the human process. 

One of these strategies of salvation is rationalistic. It places its 
faith in “creative thinking.” It rests on the implicit assumption that 
the human predicament can be progressively resolved if a really vital 
way can be found to “release intelligence” in the self and in society. It 
believes that if the nature of reality is clearly perceived; that if values, 
particularly in their social bearing, are appreciated; and that if reflection 
on crucial issues takes place in terms of “group thinking,” then actual 
reconstruction of behavior will result; since it is assumed that God may 
be depended upon to “do His part.” 

Now far be it from me to discount the importance of intellect in re- 
ligious faith. To be sure, our minds are woefully fallible; nevertheless, 
they are absolutely indispensable. Bishop Butler made a penetrating 
observation when he said, “Reason is the only faculty we have whereby 
to judge of anything, were it revelation itself.”* Thus I find no satis- 


*Cited from Bacon, The Apostolic Message (New York, 1925), p. 14. 
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faction in a tendency in certain quarters to retreat into a misty irration- 
alism, mistakenly called “faith.” 

On the other hand, reason alone contains no final key that will unlock 
the contradictions of human existence. For, in the first place, man lives 
on.a deeper level than what is ordinarily meant by intelligence; he is 
rooted in a tangled meshwork of desires, feelings, sentiments, all of which 
play upon his reason, and~more often than not infect it with peculiar 
blindness in respect to his own personal situation. In other words, reason 
is not some discarnate eye through which man may see himself or others 
with pure objectivity; the mental eye of the self is always more or less 
“color blind.” But, in the second place, insofar as the mind’s eye does 
recognize its own self-bias—and this is possible within limits—even then 
experience shows that the human problem will not be completely solved 
thereby. Thus faith in intelligence can be no substitute for faith also 
in God’s redemptive activity in Christ. 

The other type of strategy is moralistic. Its emphasis is upon 
“creative loving.” It believes that Jesus exemplified the law of love, and 
that if man will only embody that same love in his personal and social 
life, he too may dissolve human tension and thereby “bring in” the 
Kingdom of God. 

This notion, it should be observed, presupposes that the decisive 
work of God in Christ was to establish a norm for human loving. At 
most, this is only a half truth. But supposing for the moment that this 
is the whole truth about the saving mission of God in Christ, even then 
it provides no final solution of the human problem in relation to the 
demand of the Kingdom of God. True enough, Jesus did proclaim: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart .... and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Again, He commanded, “Love one another, even 
as I have loved you.” Let us admit that to attain such perfection is to 
fulfill the meaning of existence on the plane of the Kingdom of God. 
But just here the real problem presents itself, for there is no one who 
actually loves or can love in any such absolute sense. Paradoxically, 
it is the testimony of history that the better a person becomes, the surer 
he is that his life falls far short of the imperatives of the Kingdom. 

It is from this standpoint that it becomes clear that Christian nurture 
cannot limit itself to the teaching of a new law, not even the law of love. 
For through Christ God did infinitely more than unveil within history 
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the norm of absolute love. In Him God revealed also the eternal 
truth that when pure love assumes flesh and enters the human struggle, 
there is a Golgotha. Those who participated in the crucifixion were not 
unconscious of the law of love as manifest in Jesus; but instead of em- 
bracing that law in their own life, they in self-defense nailed Him to the 
Cross. Nevertheless, while they nailed, He disclosed the very heart of 
God, saying, “Father, forgive them!” 

Thus does the Christian gospel rise above both a rationalistic and a 
moralistic strategy of redemption. Though we recognize the necessity 
of being both wise and loving, yet we know that these resources alone 
never bring us into the Kingdom of God. We know that, despite our 
wisest insights and our best efforts, we are still “unprofitable servants.” 
Thus for the progressive educator merely to press us to be more intelligent 
and more loving, is finally to add frustration and confusion to our already 
distraught existence. Man’s ultimate problem, therefore, can only be 
met in the healing word of the gospel, “God commendeth his own love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.”° It 
is this grace-theme in the gospel that makes Christ much more than the 
world’s greatest educator and example. In His supreme role He is the 
world’s Redeemer. 


* Romans 5:8. 





II. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AFTER NINETEEN 
CENTURIES 


Witiiam Crayton Bower 


T IS impossible to speak of Christian education in general as it is 
I to speak of Christianity itself in general and abstract terms. Chris- 
tian education, like Christianity, is a historical process in which change 

and continuity are inseparably united. During nineteen centuries it has 
undergone many changes during successive periods in which its objectives, 
its content, its procedures and its organization have varied greatly. 
Throughout, these changes have been in relation to changes in the cultural 
milieu and within Christianity as a movement. At no time in its history 
have these changes been more profound than during the period since the 
beginning of the present century. Perhaps the best way to understand 
what modern Christian education is seeking to accomplish, the way in 
which it conceives its content, and the methods it employs for accomplish- 
ing its ends is by viewing it as the latest phase of a long historical process. 


I 


Christian education had its origin in the educational ministry of 
Christ, and His life and teaching constituted its first phase. As reflected 
in the Gospels, His disciples and their contemporaries thought of Him 
as a teacher and He Himself accepted this title as most fully characterizing 
His relation to His followers. Throughout the centuries the Christian 
community has conferred upon Him the title of The Great Teacher. 
It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that the modern Christian 
educator should re-examine afresh Christ’s way of education since it is 
from Christ that his own educational function derives. 

When one turns to the Gospels, after all allowance is made for the 
findings of the form criticism, the main outlines of His spirit and pro- 
cedure are unmistakable and convincing. It is as though one stepped 
into another world—from formal classrooms, schedules, lesson plans and 
the logically organized subject matter of tradition into an outdoor world 
of persons, the everyday interests of the common life and the immediate 
facing of the issues of current experience. One is out of the oppressive 
atmosphere of tradition and authority; one is in the midst of life. In 
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His teaching Christ did not start with tradition, with formulated theolog- 
ical doctrines, or even with the Bible of His day. What seems on the 
surface to be an exception to this procedure, when He commented on the 
passage from Isaiah in the synagogue at Nazareth, is on deeper reflection 
really not an exception. If, as seems most likely, the passage was of His 
own choosing its selection was in response to the situation created by 
His profound conviction of His vocation and its immediate relation to the 
human needs to which His ministry was addressed. He started with living 
persons where they were in their experience of life. His recorded teach- 
ings seem originally to have been more or less unrelated comments evoked 
by specific occasions in the experience of the people among whom He 
moved with sympathy and understanding or by His own experience, 
and only later brought together into constellations for teaching and preach- 
ing purposes by the Christian community, as in the case of the so-called 
Sermon on the Mount or the connected parables. Instead of giving people 
ready-made solutions to the issues they faced, He threw them back upon 
their own resources or directed them with critical discrimination to the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. With Christ, religion was not some- 
thing set apart from the rest of life, but a quality that attached to every 
phase of the living person’s interests and activities. His supreme em- 
phasis was upon the issuance of convictions and attitudes in decision and 
action in the relations and functions of the common life. 

Religion with Christ was a vital experience of life in terms of its 
spiritual values and of its responsible relation to God. It was an im- 
mediate experience of reality unmediated by tradition, ritual or ecclesiastical 
institution. Consequently there was in His teaching a freshness, a reality 
and an authenticity that stood out in striking contrast with the externalism 
of the learned official teachers of His day who appealed to tradition 
and authority for the validation of their lore. 


II 


With the development of historic Christianity, however, Christian 
education underwent a profound change. Through the interaction of 
several factors of history Christian education in the hands of the Church 
came to be conceived in terms of the transmission of an authoritative 
tradition and of discipline. This transformation was gradual. It began 
immediately after the death and resurrection of Christ and is clearly re- 
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flected in the literature of the New Testament, although it did not reach 
its full expression until centuries later. 

The early Church began its career with a profound sense of possess- 
ing a message which it was under obligation to proclaim to the whole 
world. In fact, we owe the earliest literature of the New Testament— 
the letters of Paul and the Gospels—to that evangelistic passion. The 
message at first was simple and urgent—the death and resurrection of 
Christ. However, in the letters of Paul and in the Gospels there is 
evidence of reflection upon the person and death of Christ, the beginnings 
of an emergent theology that was in time to become a massive meta- 
physical system. 

Increasingly as the movement grew and as the result of its inter- 
action with its Jewish and gentile environment the need arose for the 
definition of the content of an authentic Christian faith. This need was 
greatly augmented by the emergence within the movement itself of many 
variant interpretations of Christianity. Simultaneously, and as an integral 
phase of this process, the literature that now constitutes the New Testa- 
ment was canonized and became, as the word “canon” implies, a norm 
for determining the orthodoxy of variants within the movement. 

Functional and necessary as this process may have been, its effect 
upon the subsequent development of Christianity was profound. It dis- 
rupted the genetic order in which the literature arose out of the growing 
experience of the Christian community and substituted therefore the canon- 
ical order. Out of the rich luxuriance of the literary productivity of the 
early Christian community it selected an approved literature—a selection 
that probably the judgment of the ensuing centuries would still confirm. 
This had the general effect of repressing or excluding certain variants that 
under different historical circumstances might have become the dominant 
tradition—variants that might have distorted the essential character of 
Christianity and imperiled its future. Nevertheless, whatever positive 
service this protective measure rendered, it was not without its negative 
results. Although the canonization of the New Testament was a slow 
process emerging from numerous canons in different areas of the Church 
and at the end a result of conciliar action, the accomplished fact was 
rationalized by a doctrine of a kind of supernatural inspiration which gave 
an entirely different character to the original literature from that which it 
had at the point of its origin. By this process the New Testament not only 
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became authoritative, but was removed from the stream of historical 
experience and of current religious living. 

By these events the ground was laid for the subsequent development 
of Christian thought and life. What had begun with a simple and urgent 
gospel message concerning the death and resurrection of Christ was in a 
way to become a vast metaphysical and institutional system. Through 
the interaction of the simple way of faith and life of Christ and His 
early disciples with Greek and Oriental philosophy Christianity developed 
an architechtonic system of metaphysical theology. Similarly, the impact 
of the Roman spirit with its administrative and institutionalizing genius 
transformed the fellowship of the early Christian community into an 
overarching ecclesiastical structure. The movement came to be dominated 
by tradition sanctioned by a powerful ecclesiastical authority which brought 
its disciplinary measures to bear upon all criticism and deviation from the 
authorized tradition. Even so, the weight of tradition and ecclesiastical 
authority never has been able wholly to inhibit reinterpretation of the 
tradition or organic differentiation, as witness the Protestant Reformation 
and the proliferation of Protestant sects. 

Thus, under the negative influence of certain aspects of these his- 
toric factors, the Church’s way of education virtually came to be a com- 
plete reversal of the educational way of Christ. He was concerned with 
living persons face to face with the issues of life in a real and present 
world; the Church has for centuries been for the most part concerned with 
the transmission of tradition. Christ sought the release of living persons 
through the discernment and fulfillment of the divine-human. relations 
in which they were involved; the Church has for the most part repressed 
the creative functions of inquiry, criticism and reinterpretation of tradition 
through insistence upon warping current thought and life into inherited 
orthodox molds. Thus the Church in its traditional educational program 
has come dangerously near to substituting literature for life, tradition for 
a present and living experience of God, and indoctrination for the creative 
facing of the issues of present living in terms of growing and dynamic 
spiritual values. The living God is not to be found in the historic creeds 
of the Church, or even in the literature of the Bible, however precious. 
Like the smoldering ashes of the campfires of Evangeline’s lover, these 
mark the places in history where God has been. But if we would find the 
living God we must look for him where Christ found him— in the living 
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experience of living men confronted with the realities of the present 
world, where men hope and fear, where they strive and suffer, where 
the creative forces of life are as much at work as in any historic period, 
and where history is in the making. : 


III 


Modern Christian education after nineteen centuries is seeking to 
bring the ideals and purposes of Christ back into functional relation to the 
experience of growing persons and of the Christian community. It 
seeks to accomplish under the conditions of contemporary life what it 
believes Christ sought to accomplish under the conditions of his world 
—to bring living persons into a vital experience of the Christian values 
of life. It raises the question whether Christian education can be really 
Christian that fails to accomplish this end. It is deeply convinced that 
the Bible may be “taught” as literature and history, that sermons may 
be preached from texts after the most approved exegetical and homiletic 
manner, that ceremonials may be punctiliously performed and yet nothing 
of religious significance may happen. The test of Christian education, 
as of preaching and evangelism, is whether growing persons have been 
helped to achieve a Christian quality of life. To this end the use of the 
resources of the Christian tradition may be of incalculable value. But 
if they are the ends sought rather than the means, it falls short of being 
Christian. 

It is this conviction and this intention that lie back of the formu- 
lation of objectives, the content and the method of modern Christian 
education. 

The objectives of modern Christian education may be stated in 
terms of four fundamental purposes. The first is to help growing per- 
sons through the orientation of the whole self in thought, in attitude 
and in motive to achieve a Christlike personality. The second is to bring 
the complex of relations and processes that constitute society under the 
searching criticism and reconstruction of the ideals and purposes of Christ 
in the progressive realization of the Kingdom of God upon earth. The 
third is to make available to growing persons and groups who are seeking 
to become Christian persons in a Christian society the funded experience 
of the Christian past as a resource for interpreting, judging and resolving 
the issues which they face in their interaction with their real and present 
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world. The fourth is to build a sustained and sustaining fellowship which 
is the church, in which are available the means for the continued re- 
orientation of one’s life, for self-criticism, for the rectification of values 
and for commitment to the causes of the Kingdom of God. 

It is this attempt to bring the ideals and purposes of Christ back 
into functional relation to experience that lies back of the idea of an ex- 
perience-centered curriculum of Christian education on which the Prot- 
estant churches co-operating through the International Council of Religious 
Education are now experimentally engaged. Persons and groups become 
the kind of persons and groups they do become through the experiences 
they have. Through this approach Christian education becomes a guided 
experience in facing life situations and in bringing them through to Chris- 
tian outcomes. The units of learning cease to be blocks of subject matter 
set in a time schedule, and become units of experience undergoing analysis, 
appraisal and redirection in terms of their potential Christian qualities. 
In dealing with these experiences the Christian tradition — the Bible, 
Christian thought, the historic development of the Church and the rich 
heritage of symbol and ceremony—becomes a resource upon which to draw 
for insights, standards and tested procedures. In this way tradition as 
a means for meeting life situations assumes vastly greater importance 
than when “taught” as an end in itself. When brought into functional 
relation to the experience of persons and groups the Bible and every other 
content of our Christian heritage comes alive with meaning and value. 

It is this attempt to bring the ideals and purposes of Christ into 
functional relation to experience that lies back of the use of creative 
method in modern Christian education. Instruction and training were 
appropriate methods when Christian education was conceived as the 
transmission of an authoritative tradition. They appealed chiefly to the 
assimilative and passive capacities of learners. The burden of responsi- 
bility rested primarily upon the teacher. But when growing persons learn 
through the responsible facing of actual life situations, learning is trans- 
formed into inquiry, search, achievement. It involves sensitivity to issues, 
reflective thinking, weighing possible outcomes, making decisions and 
carrying purposes through into action. The center of education shifts from 
teaching to learning. Method becomes creative. Since creative method 
so deeply involves values, it takes on by its very nature a religious quality. 
And since religion is primarily concerned with values, it would seem to 
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follow that no method that is not creative can be fully religious—cer- 
tainly not if Christ’s way of education is any criterion of what is Christian. 

The attempt to bring the ideals and purposes of Christ into functional 
relation to experience also lies back of the emphasis which modern Chris- 
tian education places upon getting beyond verbalization—talking about 
religion—to action in which actual changes take place in personal and 
social living. The modern religious educator is convinced that knowledge, 
which under transmissive forms of education was for the most part thought 
to be the end of education, is not the end, but only the beginning of 
learning. Creative Christian education is concerned with the completed 
act. Knowledge functions in making action intelligent and in guiding it. 

It is an inaccurate and superficial conception of functional Christian 
education to think that it goes only to tradition or to the Bible to lift 
out particular facts or passages to fit piecemeal life situations. Such a 
selective use of the content of tradition is very much involved. But a 
functional approach views personal experience in its larger configurations 
and in its relation to history and the cultural milieu. This requires not 
only a selective use of the tradition, but a competent understanding of the 
elements that constitute the Christian heritage—a knowledge of the 
origin and nature of the Bible as a living literature, the development of 
Christian thought through the changing centuries, and the growth of the 
institutional structures of the Christian movement. 

A Christian education that conceives its consummation to be in the 
completed act by its very nature deeply involves commitment. This 
is the point at which both general and Christian education have been 
in the past most lacking. Without commitment and whole-souled de- 
votion to ends, education, most certainly Christian education, tends to 
degenerate into verbalism or sentimentalism. 

This, whatever its defects in theory and practice, modern Christian 
education is seeking to accomplish. . After nineteen centuries during which 
the education of the Church has been distorted and dominated by tradition 
and authority, modern Christian education is seeking to approximate 
Christ’s way of edueation by coming to grips with the experience of grow- 
ing persons where they are confronted by reality, where God is creatively 
at work in our generation and where tradition is undergoing reconstruction 
in the light of emergent insights and of growing values. 





III. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN CRISIS 


Henry P. Van Dusen 


I 


N MOST theological curricula Religious Education occupies a posi- 
I tion at or near the end of the catalogue of subjects. This does not 

mean that it is the least important, an addendum to the principal 
fare of theological diet. Rather, it signifies that Religious Education is 
the latest addition to the curriculum, the most youthful member of a 
numerous family some of whose elder members are hoary with centuries 
and wisdom. In this respect Religious Education holds a position among 
the theological disciplines not unlike that of psychology and sociology 
amid the sciences. 

It is the prerogative of youth to contribute certain virtues and to 
harbor certain limitations within the fraternity of scholarship no less 
than in human families. Youth is earliest to take up with the newest, 
most inclined to be enamored of novelty, most likely to swallow fads un- 
critically or to press fresh but partial insights to extremity. Youth is last 
to suffer healthy reaction from the excesses of the new, least willing 
to admit that panacea was only half truth, but often most violent and 
extreme in its recoil when reaction finally sets in. Not infrequently today 
we witness psychology and sociology proclaiming as axioms generaliza- 
tions which were the confident dogmas of physics and biology fifty or 
a hundred years ago but which have long since been surrendered by these 
older sciences in deference to deeper and truer wisdom. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that Religious Education should 
most readily fall captive to the “modern outlook” and most fully bring 
its subject matter and methods into conformity with contemporary en- 
thusiasms. It was likewise to be expected that Religious Education should 
be the last branch of theology to admit disillusionment with the axioms 
of the Age, which has been such a marked feature of its elder brethren 
throughout the past decade, and should resist most tenaciously the cur- 
rent indictment of the modern outlook. 

Latterly, there have been striking evidences that reaction was setting 
in. For several years, Professor Homrighausen of Princeton Seminary, 
an early devotee of the Dialectical Theology, has cried his protest from 
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the wilderness. More recently, other and less extreme voices have taken 
up the cause. None has been more zealous and insistent than Professor 
H. Shelton Smith. Indeed, his book, Faith and Nurture, posed the issues 
with inescapable point and vigor. Its deserved selection by the Religious 
Book Club projected the controversy into the arena of general attention. 


¥ Il 


No abler proponents of the two opposed schools of thought than 
Professor Bower and Professor Smith could have been selected. Since 
neither has had the opportunity to study the other’s paper, it was not 
to be expected that their arguments would join issue sharply. Neverthe- 
less, the two presentations are the more objective and constructive just 
because they are not intended to be directly controversial. And the major 
interests and contentions at stake between the two viewpoints appear 
clearly in the manner no less than in the matter of their discussions. 

Certain unexpected and interesting paradoxes emerge from a com- 
parison of the two papers. 

Professor Smith’s principal charge against “modern Religious Educa- 
tion” is that it is the uncritical liegeman of dominant trends in general 
educational theory of which Professor John Dewey was the major prophet. 
Yet Professor Bower’s paper contains not a single direct reference to the 
Dewey philosophy. Apart from a few phrases, his exposition speaks the 
language and voices the passionate concern of an era which antedated 
Dewey. The affinities are not with Dewey but with Bushnell and the 
earliest pioneers of religious education, though the heritage of the two 
schools was not wholly unrelated. 

Again, Professor Bower’s main charge against classic Religious Edu- 
cation is that it was the slave of tradition. Yet the whole burden of his 
paper is an appeal to tradition, to a tradition earlier and more authentic 
than that which has dominated classical Christian education. If his 
affinities are with Bushnell rather than Dewey, his cry is “back to Christ” 
which was, indeed, the watchword of the great creative movement whose 
most winsome prophet was Horace Bushnell. 

Once more, Professor Smith takes the place of Christ in Religious 
Education as his central thesis; “essential in any vital advance in Christian 
nurture is a renewed consciousness of the supremacy of Christ.” But, as 
we have just noted, Professor Bower’s great plea is for a return to Christ, 
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tothe conception of religious nurture held and practiced by Jesus. In 
brief; it would appear that the two writers are of one mind as to the loca- 
tion of their norm. Their differences arise from what they respectively 
discover in the agreed norm. 

III 

Since Doctor Bower does not ground his position explicitly upon 
modern educational theories, Professor Smith’s challenge at that point 
is not taken up. Here I suspect Professor Smith would be tempted to 
raise query whether Doctor Bower speaks as a representative “modern” 
religious educationalist. Nevertheless, from the point of view of dis- 
covering common ground and mutually agreed norms on which discussion 
may be carried forward, this is clear gain. If the “modern Christian 
education” which Doctor Bower advocates finds its inspiration, not in 
sources outside historic Christianity but by reclaiming the original genius 
of Christian nurture, then the norm for both positions is within the 
Christian tradition. 

Thus we are brought to the very issue which Doctor Smith’s paper 
poses, the significance of Christ in Christian nurture, as the point which 
both writers are resolved to make determinative. Here one may be per- 
mitted to raise slight query as to the adequacy of the interpretation in 
each paper. 

Professor Bower’s portrait of Jesus is alive, winsome, attractive. 
Critics would quickly dismiss it as merely a touching up of the “Nineteenth 
Century Jesus” which, so they would contend, more recent study has 
completely invalidated. It must be confessed that it has been some years 
since so unmodified a reproduction of the “Jesus of history” of T. R. 
Glover and his school has been offered us. Nevertheless, the present 
writer unblushingly shares Doctor Bower’s heresy that the early Twentieth 
Century biographers of Jesus more nearly recaptured His true reality 
than most biographies of earlier epochs or of today, and would therefore 
not be disposed to quarrel on that score. Nevertheless, Doctor Bower’s 
reading of Jesus’ attitude toward tradition, institutions and all they rep- 
resent appears gravely inadequate. Even if it can be asserted that “in 
His teaching Christ did not start with tradition, with formulated theo- 
logical doctrines, or even with the Bible of His day,” it cannot be inferred, 
as Doctor Bower’s handling of the subject seems to imply, that these had 
no place within His “educational method.” For example, to cite the single 
incident of Jesus’ citation of the Isaian passage in the synagogue at 
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Nazareth conveys an impression that this was Jesus’ only or principal 
reference to the biblical tradition of His day. Of course, on any possible 
reading of the records, His every discourse was steeped in the Old Testa- 
ment. He assumed intimate familiarity with that tradition on the part 
of His auditors and constantly built upon it. Indeed, He appears to have 
expected people to mine wisdom equally and equally readily from two 
main sources—their religious heritage amd the present experiences of 
themselves and their contemporaries. Is “modern Christian education” 
prepared to advocate for its pupils as thorough a familiarity with the Bible 
of their day as Jesus could and did assume in His pupils? 

After the same fashion, one might gain the impression from Doctor 
Bower’s exposition that content of faith in God was a rather secondary 
matter in Jesus’ approach to life problems. Any such supposition would, 
of course, be an inexcusable travesty on the facts. Here, likewise, one 
may be permitted the question: Is “modern Christian education” prepared 
to found itself squarely upon Jesus’ own faith in God and seek to introduce 
its pupils into the fullness of that faith as He did? 

Turning now to Doctor Smith, he seems to me to involve himself 
inextricably in embarrassment when he attempts to explain the absolute- 
ness of Jesus’ authority. He brings severe stricture upon an earlier paper — 
by Professor Bower which had affirmed that historic Christian values do 
“retain their normative value . . . . in the sense that they are growing 
values.’ How can a particular value be normative while it at the same 
time is actually growing?” queries Professor Smith, and he answers his 
own rhetorical question by an analogy from the realm of finance, “It is 
like saying that the gold standard of the American dollar is a standard 
in that it is changing.” But, in the realm of life, no standard can be norma- 
tive unless it is intrinsically capable of growth to meet the changing re- 
quirements of all living experience. (Doubtless, advocates of soft money 
would contend that gold is an unsatisfactory standard for currency just 
because it does mot change to meet new conditions.) It is a truism that 
specific facets of Jesus’ outlook have been outmoded and left aside with 
growth in the Christian ethical consciousness. Christians believe that 
they discard specifics in Jesus’ attitude under the guidance of Jesus’ deeper 
spirit. If our records are to be trusted Jesus Himself promised a living 
Guide who, continuing His own work, would lead later followers into all 
truth. The genius of the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit is that it 
provides growing, advancing norms in fulfillment of Christ’s purpose. 
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If we are to accept Doctor Bower’s exposition with its thorough- 
going dependence upon Jesus rather than upon modern pedagogic and 
psychological theories as truly representative of progressive Religious 
Education in its present outlook, whatever its aberrations of the recent 
past, then the basic issue is clear. It is not between a Modernism which 
derives its standards from outside historic Christianity amd a traditional- 
ism which has been the single-minded faith of the Church through all 
preceding centuries. It is between two alternative schools of experience, 
of interpretation, of theological conviction within historic Christianity. 
One of them had its classic exposition in the Reformers, especially Luther, 
although it built upon one of the great Catholic traditions which stemmed 
from Augustine and from a side of Paul’s many-sided mind. The other 
appears as a subordinate tradition through the Christian centuries, though 
it must be confessed that for full and trenchant development it had to 
wait until the “liberal” Christian theology of the Nineteenth Century. 
The great question is: was that liberal theology a departure from and 
betrayal of true Christian faith? Or was it a reclamation of an authentic 
but widely neglected Christian faith which may justly claim more intimate 
kinship with the Mind and Purpose which launched Christianity into the 
world that most of the theologies erected in His name? This is the heart 
of the current controversy over “Neo-orthodoxy.” Before deciding against 
their immediate heritage, Christians do well to remind themselves that 
the century which was largely under the spell of this view of Christ and 
His Kingdom was, in Professor Latourette’s phrase, the great century 
—incomparably the century of greatest advance in every aspect of the 
Christian movement’s influence upon mankind. 

Religious Education has special reason to think twice before re- 
pudiating that heritage. In spite of Doctor Bower’s attempt to trace 
his topic through nineteen centuries, Religious Education as a recognized 
discipline came to birth in the Nineteenth Century as a child of “liberal 
theology,” and was established in its present position as an independent 
though somewhat precocious member of the theological family only under 
liberal Christianity’s sponsorship. No wonder that, in resisting the pressure 
for reaction of which Doctor Smith is a leading proponent, modern Re- 
ligious Education feels that it is fighting for its very existence. 





The Church and the New Order 


Lestr—E D. WEATHERHEAD 


VERYONE is talking about a New Order. It is quite natural 
EK that they should, since they are watching the old order breaking 
up before their eyes. 

Most people are realizing that it is impossible to isolate the war 
and to regard it merely as a combat with Hitler. It is not an incident 
that will be ended by Hitler’s defeat. It is the symptom of a wide- 
spread disease, and when this one symptom is dealt with, the disease, 
unless we deal with it, will remain. If a burglar breaks into my house 
it is possible to regard that as an isolated incident, to forget it, and to let 
life resume its peaceful course. But even such an incident, if analyzed, 
would lead us to inquire into the state of mind of the burglar, his frus- 
trations and unmet needs, and the economic system that enables me to 
possess that which he desires to take from me. 

But if analysis can be omitted in regard to so small an incident 
as a burglary, it cannot be omitted in so big a thing as a world war, and 
a superficial analysis reveals the most disquieting facts. These facts 
simply cannot be shirked, because we cannot avoid the duty of remember- 
ing that the lives of people twenty-five years ahead are in our hands. 

Some of us who took a part, however small, in the last war, realize 
that youth is now saying the things which we said then. Some of us 
fought in “the war to end war.” We heard politicians talking about “a 
land fit for heroes to live in,” and so on ad nauseam. We realize that 
no new order will inevitably arise from the order that is passing away. 
War is definitely an evil, even though it may be held that it is the lesser 
of two evils (the other being the world-wide spread of Nazism), and 
it is absurd to suppose that a widespread evil like war can possibly of 
itself bring about an era of peace and true happiness. Evil does not 
automatically produce good, though its outbreak may become the challenge 
to humanity to promote a new good in its place. There is little doubt 
that if the war ended tomorrow, even with some hopes of a durable and 
lasting peace, tens of thousands of our countrymen would slip back into 
the old grooves of selfishness and complacency, grooves that were deep- 
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ening into graves, and from which we have now been blasted by the fury 
of war. Man continues to dream, but his dreams are shattered again and 
again by the strength of his own selfishness. 

Selfishness, however, is not the only enemy. I would utter a sin- 
cere word of warning against postwar weariness. At the end of the last 
war we were so utterly exhausted, not only physically and financially, 
but emotionally, that we were content to sit back and hand over our 
affairs to elderly politicians, who proceeded to allow things to drift back 
into the old ways of living. Having won the war, through sheer weari- 
ness we lost the peace. Having fought in “the war to end war,” and 
helped to win a victory, our sons are now required for the same ghastly 
way of settling international disputes. 

Let us remember also that the end of the war ends the fear stimulus 
which now forces the drive toward freedom. Many are frightened for 
their lives, their property and their security, so that, for the time being, 
their minds are fluid in regard to the demand coming so insistently from 
youth, for the setting up of a new order. But once the war is over, their 
minds will freeze again, and the only thing they will ask for will be a 
quiet life and financial security. As we realize how much of the country’s 
affairs are managed by the elderly, we must be prepared to reckon with 
an unwillingness, on the part of some of the most influential people there 
are, to be driven by youth into dynamic action. 

It is time, therefore, to think and to plan and to be ready to act, 
for we shall have to think honestly, plan courageously and act ener- 
getically, if the new order, which is now a matter of words, becomes a 
matter of deeds. We must realize from the beginning that we may bleat 
as much as we like about a Christian order after the war, but the Poles 
and the Czechs and many another people now under the heel of the Nazi 
régime, are not very interested in a Christian order. I heard recently 
of a Polish General who ran his finger round a section of the map of what 
was once his country, and said: “There are two million Germans living 
in that area. Very well. Let them remain. Our hour will come, our 
men know where to put their hands on their knives. You can take it 
from me that not one of those Germans will escape.” 

The lack of vision amongst our countrymen, the lack of realization 
about the grim things that have to be faced, and the immense tasks that 
have to be undertaken, is almost incredible. From a famous sporting 
paper comes the information that one gentleman, highly respected through- 
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out the countryside, made an impassioned speech in which he said that 
“we must keep the country going and show the world that fox hunting 
is still maintained.” His idea, when the country has its back to the 
wall in the deadliest war it ever waged, is that, whatever happens, fifty 
men and women, with an equal number of hounds, must be free to hunt 
the fox to a ghastly death, in which it is torn to pieces by dogs, and its 
blood smeared on the faces of little children for the edification and 
delight of the brave sportsmen who thus keep alive one of the glorious 
traditions of old England.’ 

Sometimes one’s soul turns sick within one to realize that there 
are people who will take everything the country can give them without 
any sense that privilege spells responsibility. If their house is bombed, 
they rise up in rebellion against God and Germany, but as long as their 
interests are safeguarded, the war seems almost to pass them by. Let me 
put side by side the pictures of two women I know. One lives in safety 
in a country place, though she is of so-called independent means. (I 
- say “so-called” for, of course, there is no such thing. Someone is slaving 

daily for her dividends.) She certainly has no one dependent upon her. 
And when I called to see her she said she had had a busy morning, since 
she had cut a few roses and given the dog a bath. Another lady I know, 
a lady of title, was living in safety in the country, having also independent 
means and no one dependent upon her; but when the “blitz” began in 
London she immediately came to the Metropolis and undertook long, 
arduous, difficult and dangerous work, for, she said, “Who can better 
serve than I, having no children and no one who would particularly 
miss me?” 

But let us pass on to ask what the Church can do about the situation. 
“Is not this,” many will ask, “a question for politicians? Should not the 
Church mind its own business?” and so on. I feel quite certain that the 
Church must speak up in the situation in which we now find ourselves. 
It is no good the Church sticking to the business of converting individuals 
—and I shall deal with this in a moment—f those individuals are sent out 
into a society which, by its very nature, denies to them that fullness of 
life which God means all His children to enjoy. 

As I see it there are five things that the Church must do to promote, 
encourage and establish the new order. (1) She must win the individual 


*It is the custom, if a child is standing near when the fox is killed, to rub its blood over the child’s 
face so as to initiate the child into the noble pastime of fox hunting. 
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for Christ. (2) She must expose evil. (3) She must encourage reform. 
(4) She must prepare the public mind to receive reforms. (5) She must 
emphasize the world scope of the new order. 

Let me deal with these one by one. 

1. The Church’s main task, there can be no possible doubt, is to 
endeavor to change the individual. Again and again John Wesley wrote 
in his Diary, “I offered them Christ,” and when the charge is made 
against the Church that she dabbles in economics and politics, I do to a 
very large extent agree that in a consideration of these we wander from 
our main mission. The Church certainly has not the equipment, the re- 
sources, the trained experts, to work out a detailed program as to how 
the will of God can be done in situations requiring highly technical 
knowledge and training. The Church looks foolish if she attempts this 
work, and many long-suffering people in our congregations must writhe 
when they hear some glib parson announce that if only the world would 
try “the way of Christ,” all those problems would be solved. What is 
the way of Christ in regard to unemployment? I mean in detail. And 
what is the way of Christ in regard to competitive trade rings? For 
example, it is much better for the minister so to hold up Christ that a 
great economist, like the late Lord Stamp, seeing the vision held up, goes 
out into the world inspired by the vision and equipped with a technical 
training to turn the vision into reality, than it would be for the parson 
to deliver sermons offering half-baked solutions to highly technical, eco- 
nomic problems which are beyond him. It is better to try to convert a 
Foreign Secretary than to write to the Prime Minister suggesting what 
our foreign policy should be. I will not stay on this point that the 
Church’s first task is to win the individual to Christ’s spirit and Christ’s 
way of life. It is probably accepted by most. 

2. But the Church must also expose evil and do so fearlessly, 
whatever and whosoever the interests involved may be. Under this 
heading let us deal with some of the evils that cry out for exposure. 


(a) Wealth. Here again there is not the opportunity to try to 
work out an adequate statement of Christ’s attitude to wealth. 
Sometimes He seems to condemn it, as to the rich young ruler; 
sometimes He seems to approve of it, as in the case of the woman 
who used the costly ointment. So it might be said that He 
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never condemns it for itself, but regards it as tending to hinder 
the spiritual growth of the individual, unless dedicated, when it 
might become the extension of a powerful personality and useful 
through its influence and power in promoting the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The word “stewardship” seems to me to sum up the Chris- 
tian demand. Money honestly earned, without unbrotherly con- 
sequences to another, and wisely spent, may be a “talent,” 
the use of which the Master would commend. Money, in itself, 
is amoral, like any other force, such as electricity. It may be used 
for good or evil. But, like all power, there is danger in handling 
it. The man who exchanges his cycle for a high-powered car 
may save time and energy for useful service to the community. 
But he is a more dangerous person to have about both in regard 
to the harm he may do himself and also to others. _ 

In modern society, however, there are three things about 

wealth that I am quite sure are wrong. 
(i) The great resources of the world, i. e., coal, land and oil, are 
held by not more than five per cent of the population. This 
means that ninety-five per cent of the population cannot enter 
into the fullness of life which God means them to enjoy, be- 
cause the world’s resources are held by the five per cent whose 
motive, in the main, is selfishness. I entirely agree with the 
Archbishop of York when he said: 

“Property is necessary to fullness of personal life, and this is its 
justification. 

: “The life of every individual is within the fellowship of the com- 
munity, and property divorced from all social function or service, forfeits 
that justification. 

“The mere lending of money should not be a means of acquiring 
control over another man or his activities, and the interest payable, if 
any, should be proportioned to the service rendered, not to the relative 
strength and weakness of the parties to the transaction. 

“Commerce should be an exchange at fair prices for the benefit of 
both parties, and of the community generally—not a rivalry in which 
each seeks to buy cheap and to sell dear.” 


It is not for the Church to say how these things are to be ad- 
justed, but it is for the Church to declare unfalteringly that it is 
the mind of Christ that they should be adjusted. 
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(ii) Disparity in private possession is too great. I am not think- 
ing of those individuals or rings of industrialists who hold on to 
the earth’s resources. I am rather thnking of the private indi- 
vidual. Here are two pictures which illustrate the point, both 
of them taken from my own experience. I was staying with a 
very wealthy man, who left the luncheon table for less than ten 
minutes, having been called to the telephone. He came back 
boasting that in the few minutes he was away he had made 
thousands of pounds. Here again it is not for me to condemn 
his action as dishonest, or to suggest what, in detail, needs to be 
put right. But I am quite certain that there is something wrong 
with a society in which a man can buy and sell, juggle with 
markets, indulge his betting instinct by speculation in stocks and 
shares, and bring himself a profit of thousands of pounds without 
any personal service or benefit to the community. 

Let me put beside that another picture. Not an appeal to 
your emotion by a description of some unemployed miner, or 
some poverty-stricken slum dweller, but a picture of a qualified 
research worker who felt that he was on the track of a cure for 
one of the most dreaded diseases which still curse humanity. 
A personal friend of mine, himself paid the salary of a qualified 
doctor to give the research worker a certain amount of help. 
But at every turn he was hindered by lack of financial support, 
helpful backing or opportunity. 

Our system of values cannot be right when a film star or 
pugilist can earn £1,500 a week, whereas one who is mentally 
equipped, and who is dedicated to the task of healing the sick 
and helping the community, not only does not receive that in a 
year—that he does not ask—but does not receive anything like 
that degree of support for the work he is doing. 

(iii) Material wealth is not the true end of mans Many to that 
will say: “Well, that is a platitude. There is nothing new 
about that.” But the point is that society and commerce are 
both based on the supposition that it is. We talk of a man 
“setting on” in life when he has made more money than his 
fellows; and the respect we pay to the wealthy, combined with 
the restraint we show in seeking to know how the money was 
made and is being used, have disseminated a false sense of values. 
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In all these three points I am not making a claim for 
equality. God Himself has not made all men equal. There are 
men with many brains and men with very few. There are men 
with drive and dynamic personality, and men who will sit back 
and enjoy an ambitionless life. If all men were made equal, 
as has been said so often, one man will invent this, another will 
discover that, a third will write a book or a play, and financially 
he will immediately forge ahead of his fellows. But of one 
thing in regard to wealth I am absolutely certain, and that is 
that it is not the mind of Christ that some should live in luxury, 
while others.are unable to feed, clothe and educate their children. 


The second evil which the Church should expose is the neglect 
of religious education. I know that it is not the Church’s busi- 
ness to-describe the detail of such a reform. But one of the 
worst evils of the present time is that this country is rapidly 
becoming pagan. A little while ago a country parson asked 
a class of evacuated children of the average age of twelve, why 
we kept Christmas, and who was born on the first Christmas 
Day. Of those thirty-one children, nineteen did not know 
the answer, they knew nothing about the Bible, and had never 
been taught to pray. As the Times said, “In a country pro- 
fessedly Christian, and a country which at the moment is stak- 
ing its all in defense of Christian principles, there is a system 
of national education which allows citizens of the future to 
have a purely heathen upbringing.” The fact is that if you 
sent your child to a Mission School in the heart of India or 
the forests of Africa, he would have a much better chance of 
understanding Christianity and its true aim and purpose, of 
really accepting Christ and being imbued with the Christian 
spirit, than if you sent him to a Council School in the next ~ 
street in this civilized country which has sent Christian mis- 
sionaries out to India and Africa. The reason is that in Africa 
and India the teacher is a Christian missionary first, and a 
teacher second. (I am speaking of personal experience of schools 
in India, as well as in England.) In England a schoolteacher 
may be an atheist. 


There are four possibilities before us: (1) to allow com- 
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pletely pagan education (supposing that possible, for, of course, 
the two words contradict each other. It would only be a dis- 
torted “education” that left out God); (2) to restart denom- 
inational schools; (3) to invade schools with special teachers of 
religion; (4) to train teachers, not only intellectually, but 
spiritually, to teach religion, by which I do not mean teach 
Scripture. The first two I should regard as retrogressive. To 
follow the third alternative would mean that religion would be 
given the wrong atmosphere by the invasion of the special teacher. 
There is no doubt, to my mind, that the fourth alternative is 
the best. Every teacher who is a convinced Christian should 
be given every chance to teach Christianity, and no one who is 
unconvinced should be required to do so. The situation is very 
serious, for, as things are at present, I may have my child taught 
Scripture by a teacher who is an atheist, and I may have even the 
facts of the Bible story taught either in a way which will have 
to be unlearnt immediately the child thinks for himself, or taught 
in such a boring way that—as in my own case—the child will 
wish Saint Paul had not been so enthusiastic a missionary and 
had visited fewer places with difficult names! 

I am in no mood to praise Germany, but with a cunning 
and a psychological insight that is of the nature of genius, Hitler 
has realized that it is when the mind is pliable and receptive in 
youth that ideas, which are to influence life in the adult years, 
can be most readily implanted. Unless we set our house in order, 
in three more generations we shall have gone a long way to 
producing a pagan country. 


The third evil to be exposed is that of the unbrotherly distribu- 
tion of food. We have read until we are tired, that coffee is 
burnt in Brazil, wheat in Canada, and that fish is thrown back 
into the sea. We are told that the difficulties are transport 
difficulties. They are not. The difficulty is human selfishness. 
Here is the old evil of holding up the resources which God offers 
all His children in order to make money for the few. At the 
time I write this strawberries are rotting on the ground, and 
eggs are going bad by the thousands because of another kind 
of block in the organization of the country. 
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Let me quote from the Manchester Guardian Weekly of 
June 14, 1941: 

“Lord Arnold, addressing the Minister of Food, called attention 
to the amount of foodstuffs used in brewing, and he suggested that if 
the production of beer were reduced by one half, the barley saved would 
be sufficient to feed 18,000,000 hens, producing about 2,000,000,000 
eggs a year, and-there would be enough sugar saved for each family in 
the land to make twelve pounds of jam a year. Whether or not these 
calculations are accurate, the question is surely of great importance at a 
time when the consumption of many valuable foods has to be somewhat 
severely restricted. Lord Arnold might have pointed out that barley 
can also be made into a wholesome breakfast cereal.” 


We are told on the wireless, and again and again in other 
ways, that the only chance of our being beaten is that the enemy 
may be successful in starving us to death. Yet twenty thousand 
tons of grain per week are being sold in beer. In 1939 ten 
million hundredweights of barley were used by the brewers. 
As I wrote in some notes in my Church Magazine \ast May: 

“Rationing is drastic enough, and will become more severe. Feeding- 
stuff for cattle is to be reduced by fifty per cent. Poultry food is to be 
only one sixth of what was used, so that stock must be inevitably cut 
down. Though the nation is faced by its greatest menace, the menace of 
starvation, sugar for beer has only been cut down to sixty per cent, and 
the brewers are promised extra grain by way of compensation. Beer 
and spirits are not a necessity for anyone, yet essential grain is being 
given up to them at this appalling rate. Every poor family in the land 


is being robbed by the Government of essential foodstuffs in order that 
those who want beer and whisky shall have them.” 


Surely an important feature of the new order will be a sense 
of perspective in regard to foodstuffs. There is plenty of food 
in the world for everybody. The problem is rather its plentiful- 


ness than its scarcity. In the new order every person must have 
enough to eat. 


The fourth evil the Church should expose is indolence in regard 
to physical and mental health. Let us offer every praise possible 
to the magnificent work done in our hospitals and by the medical 
profession. But still two wrongs cry aloud. The first is the 
inattention to the causes of ill-health, the foul slums which still 
spoil our great cities, and the conditions in which many people 
work, and the long hours they have to put in. All these deprive 
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the worker to such an extent that he cannot maintain mental 
resilience and physical health. All the work of the country 
could easily be done in a five-day week. It is only a matter 
of organization, and if our national morale is to be maintained, 
physically and mentally, there must be more time for leisure and 
more opportunities for healthy enjoyment. 

As it is, overstrain means that leisure is spent in ways which 
cost least, and creative hobbies that express personality and release 
its repressions are seldom resorted to. Worship uses up creative 
energy. So does the true appreciation of art and music. Emo- 
tional exhaustion means that attempts at creative activity are 
given up. They would—if followed—sublimate and be useful 
expressions of the sex instinct. Art had its birth in this dis- 
covery. But emotional fatigue leads the personality to express 
sex in ways that cost least, and thus sex problems are exacerbated. 

The second wrong is regard to physical and mental health 
is the failure to mobilize research workers. I suppose there 
are some people who live their lives mainly among the physically 
well. Some of us spend most of our time amongst the physically 
and mentally ill. If science has not progressed to the point when 
these diseases can be overcome, we must just accept the fact. 
What is mortifying and infuriating is to realize that if only re- 
search workers had sufficient backing, in a few generations we 
should be able to conquer those diseases which cause such terrible 
suffering, as our fathers have overcome and banished such things 
as cholera, plague, leprosy and other diseases. We are making 
progress, I know, in such things as tuberculosis and diphtheria, 
but the country has never really awakened to what might be 
done. When war threatens we can spend millions a day, and 
rightly and willingly, to overcome the enemy. Do we realize 
that we sit back, while thousands are doomed to years and years 
of anguished suffering, which, alas! some of them regard as the 
will of God, when within the reach of the community are the 
means to conquer the diseases that slay men? I should think 
that from the lips of Jesus there would be passionate words 
of rebuke at our complacency in regard to those who suffer. 
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3. Our third point under the heading, “What can the Church do 
toward the new order?” is that it can encourage reform, and I would point 
out here that it is essential to press for legislation, otherwise the reform 
remains a dream instead of a fact. Who amongst us would pay ten 
shillings in the pound Income Tax, however eloquently we were pleaded 
with, and told that the_war was worth while, and that our own happiness 
depended on it? Not one person in a thousand would pay so high a 
figure. It is essential that reform should become legislation. People 
must be made to do that which the community, at its best, sees as best. 

And here it must be said that the Church should press Christian 
men and women, who have the time and ability, to sit in the seats of 
government. One Christian Borough Councillor is worth ten resolutions 
from a Church Council, and one Christian Member of Parliament is worth 
a hundred resolutions addressed to the Prime Minister. I have sat for 
hours in companies of thoughtful men and women who have argued and 
talked out a demand for reform which has crystallized in a resolution 
sent to a Cabinet Minister. If such a Cabinet Minister has half as good 
a secretary as mine, most of the resolutions will never reach him. So 
often committees and conferences of intelligent people, after hours of 
argument, fill the wastepaper baskets of influential people, imagining that 
thereby something is done to bring the kingdom of heaven on earth, when 
what is necessary is a vital, dynamic, Christian person in the place where 
words are listened to and decisions are made which affect the life of the 
country. If we really want Christian government, we must put in Chris- 
tian men and women as governors. i 

4. The Church must prepare the public mind to receive reforms. 
I suppose it is part of human nature to tend to resent any attempt other 
people make to improve us. One remembers in Bernard Shaw’s play, 
Saint Joan, how the weary nincompoop, Charles, sat back in his gilded 
chair, with a crown tilted over one eye, and, in regard to Joan, vibrant, 
passionate and enthusiastic, said, “If only she would keep quiet, or go 
home.” We have dealt with too many reformers in that way, and frozen 
their enthusiasm by our chilly rebuffs, our longing for ease, our complacent 
satisfaction, and our wish to be left alone. The Church can at least do 
something now that so many avenues are open to her on the wireless, in 
books and in pamphlets, as well as from the pulpit. She can stir the 
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heart of sluggish people to demand the fullness of life for themselves 
and their children, which is God’s plan. 

' 5. Fifthly, the Church must emphasize the world scope of the new 
order. It is no good supposing that God’s will be done on earth unless 
it is agreed that every nation must come to regard itself as a member of 
a family, in one great family of nations under the Fatherhood of God. 
Any talk of entirely crushing or completely destroying any other nation 
or nations, is sowing the seed of another calamity like the one which has 
befallen us now. The Kingdom of God cannot come anywhere until it 
comes everywhere. The spirit of the isolationist is a denial of the spirit 
of the kingdom. All men everywhere, without reluctance and without 
prejudice, must be welcomed as equally with ourselves the sons of God. 

The conquest of Abyssinia, for example, opens up new and vital 
questions. We shall supply her with an army, train her own men to 
strengthen it; but shall we be ready to train the child-African native so 
that he can grow up in his own country to realize fullness of life, or shall 
we, on the other hand, exploit the Abyssianian and his country to make 
wealth for ourselves? If we teach the native according to the most en- 
lightened Christian ideals, and reject the temptation to exploit him, it will 
be at least a ground for hope that a new order throughout the world is 
the serious intention of the Allies. 





The Church may not give directions in all these matters, but she 
ought to give direction. She will not be asked for a map, but she will 
rightly be asked for a compass. She will not be asked to draw up the 
legislation, but she ought to be able to hold up the vision of the city of 
God not made on earth, and trying to rise to heaven, but “coming down 
out of heaven from God”; the translation into terms of space and time of 
an eternal idea of God. The Church exists to mediate God and the mind 
of God to the people, and trusting God, let it be said, does not mean 
doing nothing, as so many people suppose; it means hard thinking, sincere 
praying, unwearying doing, but all preceded by an approach to God in 
which we say, “What wilt Thou have us to do?” This, indeed, would 
be a new departure even in the religious life of the nation, for most of 
our national Days of Prayer have not been born in the spirit of asking 
to know God’s will, but rather of saying to Him: “This is what we are 
going to do. We hope that You will aprove.” 
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War has no power of itself even to begin a new age or a new order, 
it only provides the opportunity. In 1666 a great part of London was 
destroyed by fire, and when it was over Sir Christopher Wren pleaded 
with the authorities that the old narrow, dark, winding streets should be 
done away, that a new London should be built with broad streets and 
green lungs by which the people might breathe. But, as is so often the 
case, when the danger was over the fear stimulus was cut off, and the 
voice was unheeded. After the fire a still, small voiee . . . . silenced. 
Back came the slums, back came the narrow, winding streets. People 
living far from the stink of seventeenth-century London only considered 
their own pockets, and the opportunity passed away. 

Here is a new opportunity, and the voice of youth is calling for a 
new order. Will that voice be heard and regarded? 

It will be incredible to those who follow us that the Church of Jesus 
Christ should be content to sing and pray when so many evils surrounded 
it. In most churches the hymn is sung continually, “Glorious things of 
Thee are spoken.” That hymn was written by John Newton when he 
was on a voyage from Sierra Leone. We can imagine him sitting on the 
deck writing the hymn, in the lovely sunshine, breathing the sea air. 
But a few inches beneath his feet slaves were groaning in anguish, shackled 
closely together and being taken in the hatches to be sold in the hells of 
London or America. We say at once, “Well, he was a damned old 
hypocrite.” But he wasn’t. The truth was that he was morally asleep. 
He had not awakened to the evil he himself was doing. That is the only 
escape the modern Church can have from the charge of hypocrisy. But 
is it not time she awakened? To our great-grandchildren it will be as 
impossible to believe that the Church was sincere while she prayed and 
sang, and let the evils I have described flourish, as it is impossible for us 
really to believe that John Newton was a sincere Christian when concern- 
ing the voyage described above, he wrote, “I never had before such sweet 
communion with Jesus as I had on that voyage.” 

Let the Church awaken and lift up her voice, and let every church 
member pledge himself to receive Christ in his own heart, and offer 
himself in dedication to that new order in which God’s will shall be done 
on earth, as it is done in heaven. 





The Limits of Discipline: A Study in 
Church Law 


Epwarp R. Harpy, Jr. 


I 
LC as Aristotle says somewhere, requires every virtue. Commen- 


tators explain him to mean that law may command acts of all 

virtues—it may call on men to be courageous, just, and so on. But 
it does not direct all human conduct, and it stops short at the external 
act. In the New Covenant we are given a new commandment, that we 
should love one another as Christ has loved us (John 13:34). This de- 
mand goes beyond the realm of law. Yet the effort has been made again 
and again to develop its requirements into a system of church discipline. 
The present article was started by an inquiry as to whether the church 
law, thus derived, is in principle more penetrating in its demands than 
civil law—does a church trial, for instance, attempt to judge inward 
intent as well as external act? To answer that question we must look into 
certain matters of theory. 

. earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice 

observed Portia in the Venetian court, and the phrase is more accurate 
than Shakespeare’s theological references often are. The principle in- 
volved is one which occupies a central place in classical theology—the 
analogy of God and man. Human power cannot aspire to identity with 
the divine perfection, but neither is it condemned to be utterly ungodly. 
Its standards cannot aim at more than similarity to the divine, but they can 
aim at that, and insofar as they achieve it the sword is not borne in vain 
Romans 13:4). Behind all external laws known on earth lies the eternal 
law, the everlasting right which is the divine nature considered as 
divine justice. It belongs to the class of things which are, not to those 
which are thought to be. Hence the question of right or wrong is always 
a question of fact, even though like other questions of fact it may in a 
particular case be a very obscure one. The eternal law, as far as it con- 
sists of moral precepts, is in part made known to us in the divine law 
revealed in Holy Scripture; in part in the natural law which man dimly 
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perceives. But its detailed application is entrusted to laws of human com- 
position and promulgation. The civil and ecclesiastical laws are the out- 
standing examples. Yet every human ordinance which has the character 
of precept guiding conduct, down to the rules of the smallest society and 
the customs of the most commonplace household, is in its own sphere an 
attempt to apply and specify the eternal law, and as law shares in its 
majesty, as far as it is true law. 

This classical and Catholic theory of law may be found at length 
in the pages of Thomas Aquinas or Richard Hooker. One may add to it 
(though I do not know that this has been formally worked out) a theory 
of courts. The judicial office is a sacred one, since it is a reflection of one 
of the divine attributes. For the same reason, every human judgment, 
no matter how final be its earthly authority, is but a tentative one in rela- 
tion to the divine. judgment. But there is a difference between the theory 
of law and the theory of courts. The eternal law is known to us only 
indirectly—even its closest formulation in the divine law appears in such 
general propositions as the two great commandments. But in the court 
of conscience every man has a direct approach to the divine court—even 
though his perception of the decisions of that court is subject to the ob- 
scurity likely to prevail when one is clerk and bailiff as well as defendant 
in one’s own case, and may too easily miss the inconvenient “Thou shalt 
not” in the Judge’s voice (I may say in passing that I here assume, without 
pausing to argue the point, the position that conscience is in itself an 
exercise of reason rather than an emotion or a private revelation, though 
liable to corruption by the one and sometimes privileged with illumination 
from the other). 

Such is the classical view of the relation of human rules to the eternal 
law and of human courts to the divine judgment. Equally part of classical 
philosophy and classical theology, it has been challenged alike by philos- 
ophers who deny an eternal right, and by theologians who deny that it 
can ever receive any significant human expression. The former attack 
today is known to us on all sides. The latter has been the teaching of Karl 
Barth as commonly understood—whether rightly or wrongly I do not 
feel qualified to discuss. Of more interest in our present discussion 
are the attempts which have been made in the history of the Church to 
express the eternal law in human institutions. Since the question is one 
of present-day as well as historical interest, those attempts at codifying 
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and enforcing the eternal law under church auspices are worth our con- 
sideration. 
II 


When Luther burned in the market place of Wittenberg not only 
the Bull of Excommunication launched against himself, but the whole 
Codex of the canon law, he renounced in principle one of these attempts— 
that to create a system of Christian law under the Church’s auspices. It 
has become a proposition of Lutheran theology that there should be no 
such thing as Christian law, though in practice there has been. It has 
always seemed to me rather funny that a Lutheran scholar should have 
written a learned Geschichte des Kirchenrechts based on the assumption 
that the very existence of Kirchenrecht is a decline from the purity of 
Christian love. Lutheranism has held that the real Christian should be- 
have without constraint in the manner “against which there is no law” 
(Galatians 5:23); others may be left to the state. Luther, of course, 
was maintaining an important truth. Christianity is not a religion of self- 
righteousness, but of love and the forgiveness of sins. But that still 
leaves the question whether there is not need of a canon law of some 
kind to guide even the redeemed. At Geneva, certainly, there was no. 
such holocaust of the Codex. Calvin’s complaint against the existing canon 
law was not that there was too much of it, but that it was insufficiently 
searching. What should have been a noble rule for the lives of the 
saints (and such others as might be subject to their authority) had become 
a corrupt system of ecclesiastical privilege. That was swept away wherever 
Calvin prevailed. But, until Calvinism weakened, the right of the Church 
to make rules and enforce discipline, and the duty of the State to lend 
its aid and to conform its own laws to those of the Church was maintained 
as strictly among the Reformed Churches as in any Catholic country. One 
great complaint of the Puritans against the Church of England was its 
weakness of discipline—even Anglicans had not yet learned to consider 
that weakness one of the glories of their Church. The smaller sects, less 
theologically acute than Luther or Calvin, were also free from the problem 
of combining the City of God with a national church. Anabaptists, Quakers 
and the rest saw no reason why men who could read the New Testament 
should not do what it says, and proceeded to do so themselves, as they 
variously understood the matter. In one way this was another case of the 
impatient sectarian spirit; in another a repetition in a smaller area of the 
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attempt of the mediaeval Church to make rules for the world. Either 
attempt is open to the criticism that believers have too often and too 
easily, just because of their faith, “supposed that the kingdom of God 
was immediately to appear” (Luke 19:11), and made rules for the world 
or some part of it as if it were the Kingdom. 

Church law has lost today the outer dignity which it once possessed. 
In the Middle Ages the canon law was studied in every major university, 
and administered in a chain of courts which covered Western Europe. 
In contrast the welter of national, municipal and manorial customs scarcely 
seemed to be law at all. Today “law” is primarily the system of state law; 
church law is merely one case of the permitted regulations of voluntary 
societies. Still there is more of it in the United States than we sometimes 
realize. It would be an interesting study to compare the different systems 
which are in effect among us. The Roman Catholic Church operates 
under a new Codex promulgated in 1916, the admirable work of Cardinal 
Gasparri; the Catholic University at Washington is perhaps the only in- 
stitution in our country which confers degrees in Canon Law as a serious 
and practical study. The Episcopal Church has its Canons, which rest 
back on mediaeval and seventeenth-century precedents, but are revised 
perhaps too easily and too often. The Presbyterian rules are in form 
those of a Reformed National Church. The Methodist Discipline is in 
many points reminiscent of the fact that the Methodist Societies were well 
organized as such before they developed into a Church; the discipline which 
was enforced through the classes in Wesley’s day and long after was based 
on the accepted principle that members of a society may be required to 
observe its rules. Congregationalists, Baptists and Quakers have customs 
and forms of organization with a considerable history behind them by now. 

These various systems of church law, however, are effective in prac- 
tice mainly in the sphere of ecclesiastical administration, and affect the 
laity only in matters such as the maintenance of church membership and 
the solemnization of matrimony which bring them in contact with it. Of 
more general interest is the survival among us of the principle that the 
Church has some right to give laws to the world, or at least is justified 
in urging the State to legislate in a manner congruous with its standards. 
The historic background of this is an interesting theme in American Church 
History. It derives from the intertwining of Catholic, Reformed and sec- 
tarian strands in our religious history. In the sense in which writers like 
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Troeltsch use the term, all American Churches are sects—that is, all are 
voluntary organizations (“sect,” of course, has in this historical connection 
no depreciatory meaning), and none is an established National Church. But 
conversely all sects are Churches—that is, all American religious bodies 
have their place in the main stream of our national life, and endeavor to 
influence its direction. Pacifism is a case of the sectarian spirit, since it 
is an attempt to get out of the world as the world has lived; but in America 
it has attempted to influence national policy. The ardent promotion of 
single reforms has been characteristic of American life at that confusing 
point where religion and politics (the two human interests of really public 
and general importance) overlap. Sometimes, of course, the single reforms 
get written into law, though whether because or in spite of their ecclesiastical 
supporters is a difficult question. Abolition is a case of success and Prohibi- 
tion one of failure in this respect, and each provides a complicated subject 
for students of social history. Perhaps the most encouraging manifestation 
of our tradition of church influence on the State at the moment is the fact 
that we feel entitled to discuss the postwar future on Christian principles. 
Such a body as the Federal Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace and such an occasion as the Delaware Conference of last spring are 
modern expressions of an old tradition. Combined with similar movements 
in England, which has a similar background in these matters, they may be 
of real use when the peace arrives—as long as we remember that our im- 
mediate call is to “redeem the time” (Ephesians 5:16) and not to demand 
that the final Kingdom appear at once. 

Yet the more widespread be the area which Church Law thus affects, 
the more superficial its operation becomes; and Christianity never can 
be satisfied with an influence which is not intensive as well as widespread. 
It is a preacher’s commonplace, and a true one, that the total conversion 
of a few is of more value than a slight effect on a large number. Even the 
State, the agency of civil law, is constantly tempted to reach beyond the 
external, and to promote virtue as well as administer justice. In the 
Middle Ages it felt obliged to suppress heresy. Today it attempts a similar 
purpose more subtly by controlling education, having a century or so ago 
accepted a responsibility for general education which the Church, the 
traditional educator, either had abandoned or was not aware of. But 
law humanly administered, whether civil or ecclesiastical, must always 
remain in the realm of external things. It deals with actions, even though 
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the action may tremble on the verge of internality, as when it consists in 
the profession of an idea, or when its character is specified by its intention, 
or by the degree of knowledge with which it was performed. There does 
not seem to be any real difference between civil and ecclesiastical procedure | 
at this point. If the Church demands profession of the faith and con- 
formity to its ceremonies, the State requires oaths of allegiance and salutes 
to the flag. (I cannot here discuss the grounds and limits of toleration 
in either sphere.) Both Church and State may have to look into the 
intent of an action—as in this country some churches and some states 
attempt to make practical use of the principle that lack of free consent 
invalidates a marriage. Killing may sometimes be declared no murder 
because unintentional; but the heart’s intent itself is beyond the reach of 
either civil or ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It stands only before God’s 
judgment and the.earthly representative of that judgment, the court of 
conscience. 
III 


Is there any way in which the internal forum, the court of conscience, 
may share in the visibility of the external forum? It would seem at 
first not; and yet the history of Christian ethics and church discipline 
records a series of attempts to surmount that barrier. Every discussion 
of ethical topics in a Christian light is an effort in that direction. Each 
man’s conscience must stand before God, but its deliverances can at least 
be talked about. Where there is a serious belief in the Church, the Chris- 
tian conscience will seek to be informed and guided by “what the Spirit 
saith to the churches” (Revelation 2:7, etc.). An outstanding example of 
this is the history of the Society of Friends, where reliance on the Inner 
Light has not excluded the formulation of a corporate testimony, on the 
principle that the voice of the Spirit could be heard by meetings as well 
as by individuals. At times, indeed, this testimony has been enforced 
by discipline in the external forum, under penalty of “disownment,” the 
equivalent of excommunication. Saint Paul’s discussion of cases of con- 
science in First Corinthians deals equally with matters subject to corporate 
regulation and those which call for individual decision, and the Church has 
felt itself entitled to discuss both types of problem ever since. 

The great historic attempt to institutionalize the internal forum is 
the confessional. Since that word may have a sinister sound to many read- 
ers, I would introduce the topic by pointing out that the roots of the Sac- 
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rament of Penance are two practices of which Protestants approve and a 
theological opinion which in some form many of them hold. Church 
discipline was vigorously revived by the Reformed and sectarian wings of 
early Protestantism. The value of spiritual counsel would not, I trust, 
be denied by those who often give to their clergy the honorable title of 


pastor. Combine these two practices with the belief that, in the words of 
the Book of Common Prayer, 


God .... hath given power, and commandment to his Ministers, to declare 
and pronounce to his people, being penitent, the Absolution and Remission of their 
sins, 


and the system of confession and absolution is present. Its historical 
origin is one of the most interesting topics in church history; the three ele- 
ments each have their separate story, and it was some centuries before they 
were habitually combined. The experience of the early Church showed 
that the sins which most needed restraint were often those sins of the 
heart which could not be reached by any system of formal discipline. The 
public peniiential system has at various times been important; it main- 
tained the Christian standard in pagan Rome and did much to civilize 
as well as to Christianize the half-converted tribes of the Dark Ages. It 
provided social discipline when State and Society were weak, a development 
to which there were interesting parallels long after on the American 
frontier. But it was not enough, or rather it dealt with problems which 
though important were elementary. Where public penance left off the 
real work of the pastor began, whether he were Abbot or Bishop or simply 
man of God without ecclesiastical authority. Gregory the Great’s Regula 
pastoralis remains a classic in the field of the cure of souls, and provides 
the pastor of today with the noble motto, Ars artium regimen animarum. 
How the “benefit of absolution” (to quote the English Prayer Book), 
which for long was offered only at the end of public penance, came to be 
a privilege of the private penitent as well is a historical problem still ob- 
scure. With it the evolution of private penance out of the two roots of 
public penance and private spiritual counsel was complete. 

Penance, like canon law, exists in the United States today in several 
forms. Whereas Calvin revivified church law, Luther disliked canons 
but retained private penance. A practice which made forgiveness of sins 
so important a part of personal religion was quite congruous with his teach- 
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ing. In most current Lutheranism the principle is retained by the prom- 
inent General Confession at the beginning of the service, or in special 
preparation for Holy Communion, although in some Lutheran circles 
private confession has either survived or been revived in the last century. 
In Roman Catholic canon law there are still traces of the origin of private 
penance out of public; it is an act of jurisdiction as well as of pastoral 
ministry, and its validity depends on the authorization as well as the 
ordination of the priest who administers it. (Thus special faculties had 
to be issued for the military vicariate giving chaplains the necessary juris- 
diction over soldiers wherever they might be.) In Anglicanism this re- 
striction has been removed since 1549; as in Lutheran services, the General 
Confession is prominent, and in practice has been admitted as a full substi- 
tute for private confession. Not unnaturally, the result was almost com- 
plete disuse of private confession, which in spite of its modern revival 
is still the exception rather than the rule among Anglicans. This revival, 
however, which since the days of the Oxford Movement has been quite 
extensive, has been based as much on appreciation of the value of the 
practice for spiritual discipline as on a sense of the moral obligation of 
the general custom of Catholic Christendom.. The Eastern Churches, 
finally, have brought to this country a church life which has changed little 
since the Byzantine Middle Ages; Holy Communion is received infre- 
quently, rarely much more than annually, but is approached with a serious 
preparation of which confession is normally part. I believe that among 
the Russians counsel is relatively more prominent than in the West, where 
the absolution has become the most important aspect of penance, and 
that among the Greeks private confession is tending to become something 
urged rather than required. 

The limitations of private penance, once it has become separated from 
discipline in the external forum, are not, I believe, those commonly 
ascribed to it. It is commonly criticized as extending unduly church 
control of private lives, and as introducing a third party into the relation 
between the individual and his God. The latter is a question of practical 
apologetics; I fail to see myself why God should not use a human voice 
to absolve individuals as well as to preach the gospel to a congregation, or 
why the duties of a pastor might not include on suitable occasions that of 
absolution of repented sins—the teaching of the Church to which I belong 
is that it does, and the only question is what the occasions are. The 
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confessor sits in the court of conscience not so much as a judge as in the 


capacity of steward of God’s will to pardon those who repent—in the 
words of John Keble, 


as one who holds a seal of pardon from a King, where rebels trembling kneel. 


As to extending church control, the confessional creates no new obliga- 
tions, although it may give more emphasis to those which are already 
recognized. The active person in the confessional is the penitent, not 
the confessor, and the sins confessed are those which the penitent is 
conscious of as sinful. One argument for private confession as opposed 
to the General Confessions of Lutheran and Anglican (and indeed, of 
Roman Catholic and many Reformed) services is that the conscience is 
likely to work more actively in an individual confession, and having done 
so may properly receive a more individual absolution. Theologically, 
serious self-examination in preparation for taking part in a General Con- 
fession might serve the same purpose—the objections to being satisfied 
with it are practical, pastoral and historical. (One may note in passing 
that the casual repetition in public services of expressions of regret for 
unnamed misdeeds is neither a contribution to religious discipline, nor a 
due recognition of that conviction of sin which is probably the aspect of the 
historic Christian experience least congenial to Americans.) In theory, 
and largely, I believe, in practice, private confession is a stimulus to 
assume responsibility, not an opportunity to hand it over to someone else. 
Insofar as spiritual counsel provides an opportunity for the expert to 
inquire into and guide the human heart, the confessional is not the place 
for it on any extended scale. Protestants who feel that in making oppor- 
tunities for private interviews with the clergy they are securing the benefits 
of the confessional are only partly right. The sacrament of Penance is 
not a form of psychological treatment, or an occasion for the extended dis- 
cussion of personal problems; it is a means of grace directed to the for- 
giveness of sins and growth in the love of God and man. The proper 
penitent is the healthy minded Christian, who is struggling toward God, 
whose conscience is alert to his shortcomings, and who is glad of an oppor- 
tunity to cry Peccavi before one who is both minister of God, whom we 
have wronged, and officer of the beloved community, which we have of- 
fended. Thus by repentance joy is made full. The counsel of the con- 
fessional is directed to that, and if more appears to be needed, the penitent 
will be directed elsewhere. 
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IV 


My purpose here is not to defend either canon law or the penitential 
system, but to discuss their relation to our original problem. Church 
discipline of some sort there must be, even if it take the mild form of a 
public opinion among Christians on ethical matters. How far can it 
extend, outwards into society and inwards into the human heart? Cer- 
tainly a considerable distance. As canon law, or its equivalent, it may 
regulate the internal affairs of the Christian fellowship. As a Christian 
standard for politics it provides a goal toward which we expect civil law 
to move, insofar as Christians are in a position to exert any influence upon 
it. (Not only, I hasten to add, by making the law more pious, but much 
more extensively by making it more just). As penance or its equivalent, 
however administered, it gives a more objective character to the decisions 
of conscience. Here it does succeed in reaching the area which the law of 
the external forum cannot touch. Gregory’s Regula pastoralis, for in- 
stance, is much more concerned with the hidden faults of the respectable 
than with the more obvious sins. Where penance notes and corrects the 
past, the informed conscience guides the future—helped by the corporate 
mind of the Church, and by such discussion of problems with pastors or 
other fellow Christians as the occasion may demand. 

Yet church discipline, even in its most delicate forms, reaches its 
limit at last where the most important questions begin. “Love... . 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,” says Saint Paul, 
“against such there is no law.” I suspect he is expressing himself by 
inversion, as he often does, and means to say that such qualities could 
be required by no law; this was one of the reasons why the Galatians were 
fools to imagine that any Jaw could have given life. God’s command, 
which is also an offer and a promise, is love. Incessantly we try to turn 
it into the easier form or an external discipline. Not least has this effort 
been made when traditional forms of discipline have been thrown off; 
legalism is a plant that grows very rapidly. External discipline is good 
and necessary, and we properly direct it as much as possible toward the 
internal discipline of the heart. But the final Christian word is not obe- 
dience, which never entirely throws off the element of fear. The first 
and last word is love; the love “that moves the sun and the other 


stars” commands us to love—and we do so in return, because he first 
loved us. 





Casuistry in the Puritan Age 
Joun T. McNett 


N 1642, Thomas Fuller, cleverest of the dull race of church his- 
I torians, in a tribute to William Perkins, the Cambridge theologian 

and preacher, observed: “An excellent Chirurgeon (surgeon) he 
was at the joynting of a broken soul and at stating of a doubtfull con- 
science.” Eight years later Joseph Hall, bishop of Norwich, had occa- 
sion to remark, “Of all divinity, that part is most useful which determines 
cases of conscience.” Richard Baxter frequently stressed the importance 
of this function in the pastoral office, “Therefore it is no small part 
of a minister’s duty,” he wrote in 1682, “to counsel men as a wise, skilful 
and faithful casuist.” 

The age in which these men lived was one in which the surgery that 
essays to mend broken souls was an art widely practiced and interpreted 
in an extensive literature. Within the Roman Catholic Church the 
function of the confessor attained new social significance under the lead- 
ership of the Jesuits, while many who were not of that order, including 
Jansenists, Oratorians and Gallican prelates, were held in high repute as 
directors of conscience. Out of this activity came a vast amount of 
casuistical writing, a wilderness of erudition and subtlety. Most minds 
awake to the history of culture have become aware, through the diverting 
satire of Pascal’s Provincial Letters (1657) or the animadversions of other 
critics, of the existence of this material, even if they have not obtained 
a just evaluation of its contents. The parallel interest on the part of 
Protestant pastors and theologians of the seventeenth century, and the 
corresponding body of writing in Continental and British Protestantism, 
are relatively unknown. Casuistry is popularly associated with Jewish, 
Scholastic and Jesuit authors, and frequently thought of as something un- 
Protestant. The extensive literature of Protestant casuistry and spiritual 
guidance which found circulation in the seventeenth century has almost 
passed out of Protestant consciousness: it is sometimes discovered by 
divinity students and graduates with no little surprise. 

We Protestants are largely unconscious, too, of the fact that we 
are today producing a new casuistry. Just as the open Bible, widening 
knowledge, rising commerce and changing society of the early modern 
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era created or intensified personal problems, and demanded moral de- 
cisions for which many individuals needed help, so this era of revolu- 
tionary change lays extraordinary stresses upon many which can be relieved 
only, if at all, with the help of expert counsel. The function of the 
counselor, or confessor, is always important, but in times of bewildering 
change such as the present, it becomes especially so. Many of the current 
books that report, explain or direct this labor belong in whole or in 
part to the literature of casuistry. 

Elemental casuistry is a matter of everyday moral living. (We 
are speaking here of casuistry in the moral, not in the legal sense.) It 
is morality in detail. It arises where reasoned answers are presented on 
the courses of action morally advisable in given cases. The activated 
conscience asks for reasoned solutions of its moral dilemmas, made in 
accord with broad underlying beliefs which lie beyond the area of 
dilemma. Casuistry does not determine or create these basic beliefs: 
its function is to apply them to emergent cases. Every parent is a 
casuist to his inquiring child when he explains why some act is good 
or bad. In mature life many of us rarely feel the need of such moral 
advice. Partly we outgrew the need of casuistry through the formation 
of moral habits; partly we perform for ourselves the function of casuist 
by the activity of our own reason. But a vast number of people never 
claim for themselves such maturity. Perplexed by questions of conduct, 
or disturbed by the realization that their behavior has been wrong, they 
ask advice of priests, ministers, professional advisers, or others presumed 
to have moral wisdom beyond their own. Not infrequently the inquirer 
is a penitent who feels a craving for some penalty in the performance of 
which he may recover his outward status or his sense of inward integra- 
tion, and for a word of pardon authoritatively given in the name of the 
society to which he gives primary respect. Hence, casuistry has been 
closely associated with penance, authoritative absolution and reconciliation, 
and with the systems of guidance and discipline in primitive and advanced 
religions. 

Casuistry is of course earlier than Christianity; and no age of Chris- 
tianity has failed to make some contribution to its literature. The increase 
of casuistic writing in the seventeenth century was the attempt of re- 
sponsible moralists to guide consciences to which the age posed difficult 
problems. Nowhere was conscience more active than in Puritan England. 
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And although the Puritan had the Scriptures for his guide, the most 
diligent study of his Bible sometimes left him perplexed, while its in- 
terpretations in powerful sermons often deepened his anxieties. The 
need of personal guidance was great, and capable doctors of the con- 
science were sought out and appreciated. There was in Puritanism 
throughout its history a kind of high priesthood of instructors of the 
conscience. That this is true of American Puritanism R. and L. Boas have 
well indicated in the title and contents of their book, Cotton Mather, 
Keeper of the Puritan Conscience (1928). Nor were the functions of 
the moral counselor less prized in Anglicanism. 

This paper began with a sentence from Fuller’s Holy State. Let 
us return to the passage for a moment. The Anglican historian has se- 
lected Puritan Perkins as his model preacher and surgeon of souls. 
Perkins, who died in 1602, was the author of numerous casuistical 
treatises, the most important of which, The Whole Treatise of Cases of 
Conscience, was edited after his death from notes of his lectures and pub- 
lished “for the common good.” Fuller regrets that such books are few: 

And sure in Case-divinity Protestants are defective. For (save a Smith or 
two of late have built them forges and set up shop) we go down to our enemies to 


sharpen all our instruments and are beholden to them for offensive and defensive 
weapons in cases of conscience. 


He then holds up his selected preacher to our admiration. “He would 
pronounce the word Damne with such emphasis that it left a dolefull 
Echo in his auditours ears The eminent casuist was also a 
mighty preacher. Puritan and Anglican preaching in Fuller’s time, with 
all its rhetorical distinction, was saturated with casuistry. Illustrations 
of this abound in the works of the great preachers such as Andrews, Adams, 
Barrow, Taylor and Tillotson. Consciences were sensitized by earnest 
preaching, and in turn the moral instruction of the sermon was apparently 
often called forth by the scruples and queries of those troubled in their 
consciences. Treatises on casuistry often consisted of expanded sermons, 
or collected sermons. Baxter explains that he was led to write A Chris- 
tian Directory partly by the fact that he was no longer permitted to preach. 

Fuller here recognizes the debt of his clerical brethren to scholastic 
casuistry, and at the moment recalls with Perkins only Henry Smith (d. 
1600)—whose Sermons he was himself to edit for the press—as an Eng- 
lish writer competent in “case-divinity.” Thus we must read his not- 
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too-happy pun. This language gives a misleading impression of the 
situation in 1642. It is nonetheless characteristic of English references 
to the subject in this period. They reveal a strong desire for the pro- 
duction of more books of casuistry, and an inferiority complex with respect 
to the scope and value of the existing native literature in the field. 

A similar attitude-is shown by Joseph Hall. Bishop Hall’s Resolu- 
tions and Decisions of Divers Practical Cases of Conscience in Continuall 
Use Among Men (1650) is a scholarly, readable and sensible work. In 
a note appended to it the author indicates that he had been urged by 
friends to write “a complete Body of Case-Divinity,” in which science 
he confesses “a great defect in our language.” Despite the example of 
Martin Azpilcueta of Navarre, who at ninety years completed the fourth 
edition of his elaborate manual of cases, Hall will not undertake more 
than to keep on file answers to “such scruples as I meet with.” He 
prefers to leave the task to younger men among “our many eminent 
divines.” The book appeared with the official, but also personal and 
cordial, approval of the Puritan John Downame. 

Again we are given an impression of slight performance on the 
part of British casuists. Hall shares the general admiration for the work 
of Perkins, and in one passage of his book quotes the Puritan master from 
the memory of a private interview which must have taken place nearly 
half a century before the publication of Hall’s book. But in the mean- 
while a good many books had in fact been added to the British literature 
of the subject. Some of the titles are listed in a note appended to this 
article. Outstanding among those produced between Perkins and Hall 
are the searching and masterly work, De Conscientia, by William Ames, 
and the even more erudite and historically instructive, but less original 
and much less celebrated, compendium of moral theology by John Forbes 
of Corse. In the ten “books” of this elaborate work the Aberdeen doctor 
expounds under numerous distinctions the implications of each of the 
Ten Commandments, and employs a vast array of authorities from every 
era of the church, including a large assortment of Jesuit, Lutheran, Re- 
formed and British writers of his own time. Both Ames and Forbes 
wrote in Latin, but Ames’s treatise was soon translated. 

Both Fuller and Hall are likely to have known much of this ma- 
terial; but if so, they must have thought it quite inadequate. Hall 
evidently had in mind a comprehensive and definitive work. Seventeenth- 
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century men seem not to have realized that the nature of casuistry is such 
that no truly comprehensive treatment of it is possible. Perhaps he felt 
that his own book would show on a limited scale how the task of com- 
piling an adequate compendium might be undertaken. The book is con- 
fined to four “decades” of cases, selected for the frequency with which 
judgments on them were in request: three additional cases are treated 
in an appendix. 

Hall was not the only bishop who was vainly urged to write a 
thesaurus of casuistry. James Usher (d. 1656), archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of Ireland, as early as 1633 received a like request. Baxter, 
in his introduction to A Christian Directory (1673), refers to the inci- 
dent thus: 

It is long since many forreign Divines subscribed a request, that the English 
would give them in Latine a sum of our Practical Theologie; which Mr. Dury 
sent over, and twelve great Divines of ours wrote to Bishop Usher (as Dr. Bernard 
tells you in his Life) to draw them up a form or Method: But it was never done 
among them at all; and it’s said that Bishop Downame at last undertaking it, he 
dyed in the attempt. 

“Bishop Downame” is George, elder brother of John Downame and bishop 
of Londonderry. He was an author of reputation; his opinion on usury 
is quoted, for example, by Forbes. He died early in 1634, a few months 
after the communication referred to was sent to the archbishop. I am 
indebted to Professor J. M. Batten’s excellent unpublished dissertation, 
John Dury, Advocate of Christian Reunion (University of Chicago, 
1930), for light on Baxter’s statement. Doctor Batten gives an analysis 
of Dury’s long pamphlet, An Earnest Plea for Gospel Communion (1654); 
and he has been good enough to place in my hands his ample notes on 
this book. It contains a Latin letter (with Dury’s English rendering) 
signed by eighteen theologians of the Palatinate, Nassau and Hanau, asking 
for a compilation of British practical divinity in Latin: It includes also 
the request sent to Usher with the names of its twelve signatories. These 
are ministers of the London area; among them are William Gouge and 
John Downame. Both these documents are of 1633. Dury has taken 
the matter up afresh with the now unfortunate and aged Usher, and he 
prints a letter from the Primate of December 14, 1653. From this it 
is clear that Usher had been and remained warmly disposed to the project. 
He refers to the fact that Downame of Londonderry had been enlisted 
to co-operate with him; but there is no suggestion that the plan was 
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given up when Downame died. Instead Usher makes it plain that he 
would have undertaken the task “if God had been pleased to continue 
our peace.” He heartily encourages Dury to proceed with his new 
proposal, and approves the outline of the work which Dury has drawn 
up, and which is presented in the pamphlet. What Dury had in mind 
was “a compleat body of practical Divinity,” including casuistical morality 
and much besides. Half a dozen of the eighty-nine works of Dury listed 
by Doctor Batten are distinctly in the field of casuistry: they would 
no doubt reward the attention of scholars. 

Notable additions to the library of British casuistry were made by 
the Scottish ministers David Dickson and Samuel Rutherford, and by 
Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln. In 1660, the year of the Restoration, 
appeared Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantiwm, which is without question 
the most scholarly and philosophical of English treatises in the field. It 
ranks also among the most extensive of such works; but in this respect 
Taylor is surpassed by numerous continental casuists. Taylor in his 
preface shows the same judgment of the British deficiency in casuistical 
science as Fuller and Hall had expressed. Indeed he finds in the reformed 
churches in general “a great scarcity of books of cases of conscience,” 
although “by excellent preaching, by private conferences, by admonitions 
and answers given when some more pious and religious persons came to 
confessions” the lack has been partially met. Protestants are “almost 
totally unprovided” with the books needed, and like the children of 
Israel, forced to go down to the forges of the Philistines to sharpen their 
tools (i.e., to consult Roman Catholic authors). This language ap- 
parently reflects the passage we have quoted from Fuller. Taylor however 
knows, and mentions, besides Perkins, Ames and Hall, a number of 
Lutheran and Reformed casuists. “But yet,” he notes, “our needs re- 
main and cannot be well supplied out of the Roman storehouse.” 

An event in the history of Puritan casuistry was the appearance 
of Baxter’s huge compilation, A Christian Directory (1673). Baxter, 
like Fuller, Hall and Taylor, indicates his dissatisfaction with the work 
of his predecessors, and voices the continued demand for more and better 
casuistical theology. In explanation of his undertaking he says: 


Long have our divines been wishing for some fuller Casuistical Tractate. 
Perkins began well. Bishop Sanderson hath done excellently de Juramento. 
Amesius hath exceeded all, though briefly. Mr. David Dickson hath put more of 
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our English cases about the state of sanctification into Latine than ever was done 
before him. Bishop Jer. Tailor hath in two folios but begun the copious per- 
formance of the work. And still men are calling for more, which I have at- 
tempted, hoping that others will come after and do better than we all. 


The Christian Directory exceeds even Taylor’s work in extent; it 
contains well over a million words. But the author was conscious that 
he was leaving much for others to do, and others were constantly at work 
on the task. Baxter’s friend, Thomas Gouge, in various tracts discussed 
aspects of the problem of almsgiving. David Clarkson assailed Roman 
Catholic casuistry in a long work which carries a far greater weight of 
evidence than Pascal’s satire, but totally lacks that author’s brilliance 
of style. Another Puritan casuist of abilitiy was Samuel Annesley, who 
deserves to be known not only as the father of Susanna Wesley but as 
a stalwart and scholarly leader of Nonconformity. Baxter calls him “a 
most sincere, godly, humble man, totally devoted to God.” The Morn- 
ing Exercises at Cripplegate, or Several Cases of Conscience Practically 
Resolved is a series of discourses given between 1661 and 1691 by various 
ministers of the London area, most of them victims of the Great Eject- 
ment of 1662. The series was largely arranged by Doctor Annesley, 
and the materials were edited and published by him. A good many of 
Annesley’s own addresses are included. His introductory discourse (on 
Acts 24:16) is an excellent example of the treatment of the theme of 
conscience by the Noncomformist divines. A century ago the whole 
series was re-edited by James Nichols and published in six stout volumes. 
Nichols moved Annesley’s marginal notes to the foot of the page and 
added some learned clarifications of his own. The collection as a whole 
constitutes a bulky accumulation of casuistical wisdom but lacks the logical 
plan of an integrated work. 

Most of the British authors named show a considerable acquaintance 
with the then flowing stream of continental casuistry. Since the foreign 
treatises were generally in Latin, they could be readily consulted by 
educated men. Many references to Jesuit authors occur, often, though 
by no means always, by way of censure. Lutheran and Reformed writers 
are also mentioned, and their views freely commented upon. 

The facts above recited give some indication of the literary history 
of clerical casuistry in seventeenth-century England and Scotland. Some- 
thing must now be said about the materials contained in this literature. 
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It is not, I think, justifiable, to attempt a clear separation within it be- 
tween Anglican and Puritan strains. To a large degree each writer 
uses his own judgment, and where the particular opinions of predecessors 
are evaluated there is little or no evidence of party alignment. One 
finds expression of hostility to the Roman church; but in the strictures 
cn Jesuit casuistry other than ecclesiastical reasons are as a rule thought- 
fully given. Except in the case of Clarkson, whose work is designedly 
polemical, one would hesitate to say that the Romanists fare worse at 
the hands of the Puritans than of the churchmen. The Scottish catholic- 
minded Presbyterian, Forbes, while frequently disagreeing with the 
Jesuit Bellarmine, cites Aquinas just as he cites Calvin. With respect 
to business ethics, differences in severity and laxity, in conservatism and 
modernity, cannot safely, in my judgment, be related to the ecclesiastical 
* cleavage. In general the writers, however controversial their other 
works, show in these books a large freedom from prejudice toward rep- 
resentatives of opposing parties within their own island. We have seen 
Perkins cordially commended by Fuller and John Downame giving in 
gracious terms his imprimatur to the treatise of Bishop Hall. One might 
cite also dissent from Perkins by Ames, and from Ames by Baxter. 

Yet there are distinctions in tone and interest that roughly corre- 
spond to the religious divergence of the two English groups. The em- 
phasis upon theological presuppositions and otherworldly objectives, and 
hence on problems of guilt and assurance, is strongly marked in Perkins, 
William Gouge, Baxter and Annesley. One observes, too, the prodigal 
citation of Scripture texts by these authors. Even the more philosophical 
Ames for the most part follows the same method. Of Baxter it may 
be said in this connection that while he quotes or notes texts somewhat 
less constantly than the other Puritans, his work is thoroughly steeped 
in biblical ideas. Yet he once states emphatically that “the Bible is 
no particular rule” for either the natural sciences or “the mutable, sub- 
ordinate duties of any society.” The Bible is used by Hall, Sanderson 
and Taylor less constantly, and with more discretion. 

As might be expected, when ecclesiastical matters are in question, 
such as scruples on ceremonial, Puritan and Anglican counsels diverge, 
and harsh phrases sometimes occur. Sanderson, for instance, writing 
on the liturgy, refers to “the Presbyterian gang,” while Baxter condemns 
the “badges of idolatry” and Ames warns against attending “forbidden 
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ceremonies” as a grievous sin. The party distinction is also somewhat 
apparent in the treatment of recreations and apparel. 

It is of the nature of casuistry to be inexhaustible, and the teachings 
of our casuists range over a vast field. Hall, doubtless after much ex- 
perience through his long ministry, selects a list of cases for the frequency 
of their occurrence. It is hardly likely that any other author would have 
adopted his selection; yet Hall’s main groups of cases may be somewhat 
indicative of the nature of the problems that disturbed the seventeenth- 
century conscience. His “decades” are severally entitled: “Cases of 
Profit and Traffic”; “Of Life and Liberty”; “Of Piety and Religion”; 
and “Cases Matrimonial.” The cases of piety and religion include some 
that are strangely remote from modern experience (though they have 
their counterpart in Perkins and others) regarding evil spirits and com- 
pacts made with them. Against Spanish casuists, Hall condemns the 
conquest of pagans to make them Christian. 

We find in seventeenth-century casuistical writing many real 
glimpses of the work of counseling those in perplexity. Perkins began 
his ministry in a remarkable mission to prisoners, and his treatment of 
cases may in part be read as a record of human anguish and of his own 
faithful labor. The “comforter,” says Perkins, must bear with the “peev- 
ishnesse” and “distempered and disordered affections and actions” of 
his consultants. He must identify himself with them, assume their 
sorrows and weep with them; and he must not be dismayed by small 
results after long effort. The most agonizing of the struggles of the 
soul is what Perkins calls “the divine temptation,” the consciousness of 
God’s wrath which once afflicted “that worthy man, Master Luther.” 
Some symptoms of this known to Perkins are as follows: 

A change and alteration of the body, as it were a burning ague; and it 


causeth the entralls to rise, the Liver to rowle in the body, and it sets a great heat 
in the bones and consumes the flesh, more than any sickness can doe. 


Part of his advice to the counsellor here is to remind the sufferer that 
God works by contraries and that in His wrath He remembers mercy. 

Perkins shows, somewhat after the manner of the medieval artes 
moriendi, how to prepare the dying for death. They are to be taught 
to “set before their eyes the promise of remission of sins . . . . wrapping 
and infolding themselves in it as in a close and warm garment that will 
keep them safe and sure against the winde and weather of temptation.” 
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Perkins has a fixed belief in the tremendous reality of the human 
conscience: 


Let a man commit any trespasse or offence, though it be done in secret and 
concealed from the knowledge of any person living; yet conscience, that knoweth 
it, will accuse him and terrifie him, cite him before God and give him no rest. 
Like Taylor and others after him, he uses this fact of man’s nature as 
evidence of the existence of God. Ames and Taylor are at pains to 
give philosophical definitions of conscience and its functions. We cannot 
here follow their scholastic refinements. Verily seventeenth-century men 
stood in awe of the conscience. Ames defines it as “a man’s judgment 
of himself according to God’s judgment of him.” He even affirms, “In 
it selfe it hath the power of a will of God, and so stands in the place of 
God Himselfe.” With the Schoolmen he distinguishes synteresis, which 
declares the moral law to consciousness, from conscience itself, which, 
with some divergence from Perkins (and Aquinas), he regards as an 
active judgment. Taylor holds that the symteresis is never corrupted 
“so long as a man is in his wits”; Ames, that it cannot be utterly extin- 
guished. Annesley observes that the unregenerate carry “a monitor 
in their bosom” and that, while they are “without the sunshine of the 
Scripture, yet they cannot blow out God’s candle of conscience.” Baxter 
recognizes “a light and law of nature” among the heathen that “in its 
measure resisteth sin and assisteth conscience.” In Taylor at great length, 
in others with less detail, the older notions of natural law find expressions. 
The problem of relating this very real, universal natural endowment of 
good with the prevailing doctrines of the fall, sin and sits is not over- 
looked but it is left essentially unsolved. 

Conscience is, in actuality, often disordered. It may be “sleepy” 

“erring” or “perplexed” or variously in need of stimulant or medicine. 
Downame, William and Thomas Gouge, and Baxter seem more, intent 
upon arousing than upon relieving it; and they are deeply conscious 
of Satan’s wiles in silencing the inward voice. Yet one of the devil’s 
temptations, says Baxter, is that of “filling your heads with scrupulosity, 
so that you cannot go on for doubting every step.” A number of our 
authors dwell upon this common disease of the soul. Some present a 
kind of “anatomy of melancholy,” in terms very different from those of 
Burton’s classic. This affliction is commonly treated as of bodily rather 
than of mental or religious origin; and Perkins would send the sufferer 
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first to a physician. There is occasional reference to the interaction of 
body and mind, but here vague conceptions prevail. 

For troubles of the moral life it is held to be useful, or even necessary, 
to consult a physician of souls. Ordinarily he will be a minister of the 
gospel, who can speak as such with authority. “Every true minister of 
Christ,” says Hall, “hath .... two keys delivered into his hand, the key 
of knowledge and the key of spiritual power.” By the latter “he may, in 
some sort, either lock up the soul under sin or free it from sin.” This 
hardly differs from the view of Perkins that the minister “must use his 
ministerial authoritie given him by God to pronounce the pardon.” 
Baxter often affirms the pastor’s power to declare pardon; and he urges 
the people, “You must have recourse to him especially for the resolution 
of your weighty doubts, in private.” Even a prince, as Taylor states 
with certain reservations, may be reproved by the “guide of souls.” 

One prominent interest of most of our casuists was philanthropy. 
Perkins well expresses the Puritan orientation to the whole problem of 
vocation and wealth, in an argument against seeking abundance of riches. 
He does not permit this even for the purposes of doing good to the 
poor or to the Church or leaving property to one’s heirs. We must not 
do evil that good may come. Wealth seeking is not forbidden, but it is 
to be referred to a more fundamental motive than these: 

And the end of a man’s calling is not to gather riches for himselfe, for his 


familie, for the poore; but to serve God in serving of man, and in seeking the 
good of all men; and to this end men must apply their lives and labours. 


If God sends abundance, however, we may take it and use it as God’s 
stewards. The preface to Baxter’s tract of 1658, The Crucifying of the 
World by the Cross of Christ, which is designed to show the rich “how 
they become richer,” is a scorching denunciation of luxury and waste. 
Men of means are urged to give sacrificially. “It is your duty even to 
pinch your flesh and spare it from your back and belly, that you may 
have wherewithal to do good”—as he himself would do even if he had 
ten thousand pounds a year. A suggestive “catalogue of seasonable Good 
Works” is provided; it contains a project “to do as much as the Jesuits 
have done” for foreign missions. His How to Do Good to Many, or the 
Public Good Is the Christian’s Life (1682) again exemplifies the prodding 
of the consciences of men to public duty and especially to generous giving. 
“The Publick good of Church and Commonwealth” is always to be 
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preferred to private interest. The Directory dwells much on this theme. 
With Perkins, Baxter censures the mere accumulation of wealth, and 
especially condemns superfluous provision for heirs. The London mer- 
chants are encouraged to establish schools, to provide books for distribu- 
tion, to send their sons to the universities to be trained for the ministry, 
and even to buy up advowsons so that they may present good ministers 
to churches(!). Thomas Gouge, commended by Baxter for his promotion 
of schools in Wales, mingles the note of self-forgetful service with the 
confident assurance of reward for good deeds in this life as well as in 
that which is to come. ‘What thou givest to the poor is not lost but 
sent to Heaven before thee,” he assures the hearer in his Sermon of 
Good Works. His Way of Thriving furnishes abundant illustration from 
ancient and modern instances of the doctrine that generosity does not go 
unrewarded even in this present life. Similar utterances are readily found 
in Anglican works, notably in the sermons of Isaac Barrow. Barrow 
applies the Scripture phrases “godliness is profitable,” and “one hundred- 
fold now in this present life” in the sense of Gouge’s argument: a good 
example is his sermon of 1671, The Duty and Reward of Bounty to the 
Poor. 

Much has been written about the treatment of trade and usury in 
seventeenth-century thought. It might be equally useful to examine the 
casuistry of political action, or of war and military service, or of family 
life, or of apparel and ornament, or of recreation and amusements—to 
mention a few oft-recurring themes. Some observations on the last-named 
of these may here be added. 

Recreation has for our casuists a distinct place in the economy of 
behavior. According to Baxter it is “lawful, yea needful, and therefore 
a duty, to some men.” John Downame is of a similar opinion and states 
the matter thus: 


Honest recreation: a thing that fitteth us for the service of God, and of every 
good dutie; as Shooting, Musike, putting forth of Riddles, and the like: for these 
the word of God doth by name speake of. [Scriptural references are given.] The 
contrarie whereof is, first, the dulling of ourselves by continuall wearying of the 
minde and bodie, without intermission. 


Perkins distinguishes lawful recreation from rest, which is required on 
the Sabbath, and from injurious sports and amusements. He censures in 
this connection the rigor of Chrysostom and Ambrose. Man requires 
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times of refreshment for mind and body. Recreation belongs to the realm 
of things indifferent, in which we have liberty. We may use the creatures 
of God for necessity and “for meete and convenient delight.” But in 
detail it appears that very few delights are meet and convenient. The 
theatre is disapproved because it portrays sin, and, against Scripture and 
the law of nature, presents men and women in the garments of the other 
sex. Dancing “in these days,” says Perkins, “is the very bellows of lust.” 
Perhaps it had improved a good deal when Locke in his Thoughts on 
Education (1693) commended it warmly. Sports and games are treated 
by Perkins with discrimination. Shooting, running, wrestling, fencing, 
music and chess are “very commendable.” Games of chance are “not 
recreation,” but a source of strife and unlawful. Gambling is excluded. 
Recreation is to refresh body and mind, not to get other people’s money; 
and it must be moderately engaged in and not waste time. 

Here, as always in Puritanism and not less in some Anglican state- 
ments, time is valued in terms of life’s serious ends. In this matter 
there is a marked parallel with the Stoic moralists. Ordinarily,” says 
Baxter on recreation, “join profit and pleasure, and lose no time.” Yet, 
in a lax spirit, he permits betting “for sport and not for covetousness,” 
although he condemns, with Ames, “Lusory lots” or games of dice and 
cards, as morally corrupting and “a time-wasting sin.” Baxter made 
walking his only bodily recreation and he finds it difficult heartily to 
recommend any other, though he does admit bowling, shooting, etc. Dis- 
cussing the question of giving money for admission to entertainments, 
he favors this in the case of scientific demonstrations such as looking through 
a telescope, but not for bear-baiting or stage-plays. Macaulay’s epigram, 
“The Puritans hated bear-baiting not because it gave pain to the bear 
but because it gave pleasure to the spectators” is only partly true, and 
that in a sense not discreditable to the Puritans. Perkins sees in the 
“cruelty of beast to beast” that which should move us rather to mourn 
than to rejoice. Baxter, too, speaks of “cruelty to beasts” as the reason 
for not patronizing the sport. The thought is of the degrading effect 
of this cruelty upon the onlooker. On the same basis, though with less 
justification, plays were generally condemned. More than once Baxter 
remarks that he has never seen a commendable play: indeed he calls all 
that he has seen “odiously evil.” When Baxter saw a play, he saw it 
in print only. He disapproves of reading plays and fiction not only as 
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directly injurious but as a misuse of the priceless gift of time. One of 
the twelve “time-wasting thieves” he lists in “directions for redeeming 
the time” is the reading of “playbooks, romances and feigned histories”: 


Bethink you before you spend another hour in any such books, whether you 
can comfortably give an account of it unto God; and how precious the time is 
that you are spending on such childish toys. 


In these matters Taylor is slightly more lenient, and vastly more 
learned. He makes use of a number of passages from classical literature, 
for example, on questions connected with games of chance. He would 
allow old men to sit at gaming tables; but he condemns public gambling 
places, and asserts, “He that means to make his games lawful must 
not play for money but for refreshment,” and again, “For though there 
is good charity in preserving our health, yet there is greater necessity 
upon us that we do not lose our time.” The Anglican author of Holy 
Living and Holy Dying believed, in complete harmony with the Puritans, 
that life is best lived in expectation of its early close. So numbering 
their days, seventeenth-century religious men assailed their tasks with a 


great urgency, begrudging themselves every idle or misspent hour, “for 
the King’s business requireth haste.” 


NOTE 


The following are among the more important titles for seventeenth-century British casuistry which 
are not given in the text: 


Bourne, Immanuel, The Goldie Man’s Guide, with a Direction for All, Especially. Merchants and Trades- 
men, 1620. 


Cade, Anthony, A Sermon Necessary for These Times, Shewing the Nature of Conscience and the Cor- 
ruptions Thereof, 1639. 


Clarkson, David, The Practical Divinity of the Papists Destructive of Christianity, 1676. 
Dickson, David, Therapeutica Sacra, Latin Edition, 1656; English Edition, 1695. 
Dod, John, A Plain Exposition of the Ten Commandments, 1606. 
Downame, John, Spiritual Physick to Cure Diseases of the Soul, 1600. 
The Christianss’ Warfare against the Devill, the World and the Flesh, 1609. Enlarged 
(fourth) edition, 1634. 
The Summe of Sacred Divinitie (Chapters V to XV), 1630. 
Forbes, John of Corse, Theologiae moralis libri decem in quibus praecepta decalogi exponuntur . .. . 
casus conscientiae explicantur, 1631-32. 
De Cura et Residentia Pastorali, 1646. 
Gouge, William, Of Domestical Duties, Eight Treatises, 1623. 
A Guide to Goe to God, 1626. 
The Whole Armour of God, 1627. 
Rutherford, Samuel, Letters, 1664 (The Author died in 1661). Numerous editions. 
Sanderson, Robert, De juramenti promissori obligatione, 1647. 


The Cases Determined, 1678 (Parts of this work were published during Sanderson’s 
life; he died 1663). 





Religious Book Publishing in Canada 


C. H. Dickinson 


were printing presses in the country before that time. The 

Halifax Gazette was founded in 1751 by the grandson of Samuel 
Green, successor to Stephen Daye, the English printer of Harvard Col- 
lege, who produced the beautiful Bay Psalm Book, at Cambridge, Massa- ° 
chusetts, in 1639. Two other sons of New England printing families 
ventured into French Quebec and began to publish a weekly newspaper 
called La Gazette de Quebec, which appeared first in 1764, and continued 
with but two brief interruptions for one hundred and ten years, a remark- 
able record for a pioneer publishing firm. Governor John Graves Simcoe 
imported the first printing press into Upper Canada in 1793 at what is 
now called Niagara-on-the-Lake, and Egerton Ryerson, a Methodist 
circuit rider, began to publish The Christian Guardian at Toronto in 1829. 
The Book Room which Ryerson founded has become the Publishing 
House from which I have now the honor to write. It has been the mother 
House of the Dominion, and is unique among denominational publishing 
firms in that it is not only a Church House (now the property of The 
United Church of Canada) but also a general Publishing House of 
Canadian literature, and a large importer of British and United States 
lines. In addition to the official publications of the former Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches of Canada, its archives contain a creditable 
list of Canadian Biography, History, Travel, Fiction, Poetry and Belles- 
Lettres. It is also our privilege to publish educational books for use 
in Elementary and High Schools, Colleges and Universities. 

Book publishing in Canada has been beset by many difficulties. The 
“home” tradition of both England and New England kept the minds of 
pioneer writers tied to ancestral themes and styles, and long. postponed 
the birth of literary self-consciousness. Moreover, the energy and ideal- 
ism of the young country went into developing land, building roads and 
bridges, and in wresting a living from a rich but obstinate soil and climate. 
What few writers there were followed the patterns of England, Scotland 


go 
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and Ireland. Others looked toward New England and its colleges in 
which their leaders had been educated. It was difficult to be Canadian at 
all, and is still, although these early influences are not now nearly so 
overwhelming. 

Canada’s small population has been scattered over a large territory, 
with only a few large cities where cultural developments have justified 
the establishment of publishing firms. Moreover, we have been divided 
between the parent traditions of two races and languages. The Province 
of Quebec, with parts of New Brunswick and Ontario, are largely French 
Canadian. The rest of Canada is divided between Anglo-Saxon stock and 
the many European races which have come to our shores in recent years. 
The publishers of Quebec, and the French communities across Canada, 
are jealous of their language and traditions. While many French-Canadian 
books have been translated into English very few English books have 
been translated into French. French-Canadian literature is rather heavy 
with insistence upon the sacred rights which Frenchmen feel must be 
guarded in all matters of language, institutions and laws. The distribu- 
tion of books is chiefly under the aegis of the Roman Catholic Church 
through parochial libraries. Publishers in French give a large place 
to titles which are either prepared by the priesthood, or by members of 
religious communities, and to books by secular writers with a strong 
French-Canadian and Roman Catholic emphasis. For many years The 
Ryerson Press has endeavored to build a covered bridge between the 
French and English peoples in Canada. The first history of Canadian 
literature covering both English and French, the first library of English 
and French biography and literary criticism, as well as the first Anthology 
of English and French-Canadian verse, were published by this House. 
This year there has been published the translation of an epoch-making 
book on the relations between French Canada and Britain, by Abbé 
Arthur Maheux, Archivist and Professor of History at Laval University. 

It has been difficult, as I have already suggested, to develop a native 
Canadian character and culture, being bound, as many are, by strong ties 
to Britain and other Old World Muses, as well as limited by the special 
interests of French Canada and the Roman Church in Quebec. Nor can 
we omit the United States from the influences which have played strongly 
upon us. With the utmost good will in the world we are obliged to 
admit that we are always in serious danger of becoming an intellectual 
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province of the United States. The material prosperity of a strong 
and energetic neighbor, whose genius has been in advertising, has tempted 
the smaller partner on a great continent to follow his neighbor’s pattern. 
American magazines have constituted a large share of the average Cana- 
dian’s reading. And so many books, which could not be published inde- 
pendently in Canada, have found acceptance in New York, and have been 
published there for both countries. For this Canadians are grateful, al- 
though recognizing the difficulties which such arrangements place in the 
path of developing an independent Canadian business, and a distinctive 
Canadian literature. One might be allowed to plead for more sympa- 
thetic recognition in both the United States and Great Britain of Canadian 
authors and Canadian-made books on both general and religious publishing 
lists. We are obliged to employ intensive methods of salesmanship on 
Canadian-made books, over widely scattered areas, in order to achieve 
anything like the results of distribution accomplished relatively easily in 
lands more thickly populated. 

Yet the lists of Canadian authors and titles published here are more 
extensive than is usually imagined. Several courageous and ambitious 
Publishing Houses have grown out of the mother House. Branch Houses 
of British and American firms have prospered. We think that we have 
made astonishingly fine contributions, not only to the developing culture 
of our own land, but to the thought and inspiration of the entire world. 
Among writers Canada has produced not only Robert Service, Ralph 
Connor, Henry Drummond, Arthur Stringer, Archer Wallace, Nellie 
McClung, Mazo de la Roche, but also Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, Archi- 
bald Lampman, Bliss Carman, Wilson MacDonald, Archdeacon Scott, 
Richard Roberts, E. J. Pratt and several others. We are growing up in 
Canadian Arts and Letters. Our “Canadian Mosaic” is brilliant with 
many hues of thought. Our literary crown is already bright with many 
facets. We have written much on political and economic problems as we 
have worked out Responsible Government, and laid the foundations of 
a virile and independent democracy. We have a Canadian History, a 
Canadian Poetry, a Canadian Art which are distinctive; we have Travel, 
Exploration and Biography in abundance, considering our numbers; and 
educational publishing has been especially ambitious and successful. A 
Fiction Award was offered last autumn, and within six months more than 
one hundred manuscripts were received from all parts of the Dominion. 
That Award has just recently been presented to a Canadian journalist, 
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Mr. G. Herbert Sallans, for a manuscript entitled Little Man, which will 
be published in the autumn of this year. 

_ Before closing this paper I have run through the index of our own 
House publications, and have looked again over the shelves in our Ar- 
chives. It is salutary experience. There are many titles which were 
complete failures—the authors failed and we failed. There are large 
numbers of profitable titles which are now, perhaps happily, long for- 
gotten. But there is also an amazing list of names which represent the 
best that this country has thought and written for over a century. Here 
are George Coulson Workman and W. G. Jordan, who did more for the 
freedom of thought in the Canadian Church than perhaps any other two 
men. Here are also George Douglas and Morley Punshon, masters of 
the Canadian pulpit; here are Samuel Dwight Chown and Edmund Oliver, 
eminent church statesmen; Carroll, Cornish, Dewart, Playter and Mc- 
Dougall, church historians; Father Morrice, Abbé Maheux and Pére 
Lacombe, representatives of the French Church in Canada. In travel 
and exploration the names include McDougall, Tyrrell, Young, Mac- 
Lean; and in history MacBeth, Canniff, Howay, Kingsford, Burpee, 
W. G. Wrong and C. W. Jefferys. Fiction boasts the names of Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Frederick Philip Grove, Mrs. Laura Goodman Salverson, while 
poetry is exceptionally rich with Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, Bliss Carman, 
Duncan Campbell Scott, Archibald Lampman, Henry Drummond and 
many more. Our titles in Science, Economics, Sociology and Interna- 
tional Affairs have become well known throughout Canada and abroad. 
And the quality of our bookmaking compares favorably, we believe, with 
the best modern workmanship. 

Religious publishing is undoubtedly an important service for the 
Church or Churches in any land. It is a legitimate arm of the activities 
of the Church, comparable in kind to the publishing activities of uni- 
versities, or other educational organizations. Just as we expect that a 
university should have a University Press, so we expect that a Church 
of any considerable size should have a Church Press. Then when the 
Church Press, as in Canada, extends its publishing into the fields of 
general literature, it has a singular opportunity of striving to maintain the 
moral and cultural life of the nation at a high level. Such a function 
may well be regarded as a worthy extension of the publishing arm of the 
Church. Indeed, such an enterprise carries the Church in the broadest 
sense of the word to the people. 





Ferré: The Theologian of Divine Love 


E. JEROME JOHANSON 


ROFESSOR NELS F. S. FERRE, at the age of thirty-four, has 
Press, occupied for several years the Chair of Christian Theology 
at Andover-Newton. He has lectured with distinction in many 
parts of the United States. He has published three excellent theological 
books. He has launched out upon the writing of a ten-volume system 
of Christian theology. He has already won many admirers and readers. 
Perhaps the most conservative New England Yankee would think it 
safe to say that his career is “showing promise.” His mind is brilliant, 
clear and incisive. He is keen, yet humble; eager, yet patient. He is 
a disciple of the distinguished Lutheran theologians at Lund, and yet 
he is an original thinker in his own right. He has had a careful philo- 
sophical training, and yet he has been called “one of the most religiously 
sensitive among American theologians.” He is liberal in spirit and out- 
look, and yet he is determined to restate and rehabilitate the truths of 
historic Christianity cherished by the conservatives. He knows that there 
is no value in clinging to “dead doctrines,” but that there is an urgent 
need for recovering “the meaningfulness of historic dogma.” He is 
neither an old-fashioned liberal, nor a new-fashioned Barthian. He is 
not aiming to be a mediating theologian, but in his attempt to penetrate 
the depths of the Christian faith, he is discovering much common ground 
between conservatives and liberals. There is an irenic spirit and an ecu- 
menical outlook in his writings which will commend his thinking to 
growing numbers. His style of writing is becoming increasingly clear, 
simple and direct. American Christians, both laymen and clergymen, 
will do well to watch the progress and to study the writings of this 
promising young theologian. This article is written to furnish readers 
with an outline of his thought. The publication of his latest book, 
The Christian Faith, makes it possible to indicate that outline. 


I 


Professor Ferré has very clear ideas as to what theology, religion 
and Christianity are. Theology is a science which uses a rational, critical, 
descriptive methodology. It is methodology, not content, which con- 
stitutes a science. Theology makes a systematic investigation of a given 
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body of historic facts. He claims that “. . . . Christian faith has an 
ascertainable basis in history while it is at the same time verifiable both ° 
by reason and in experience” (The Christian Fellowship, p. 47). It 
is the business of theology to make that verification. Since this task 
requires a logical procedure, systematically carried out, it constitutes 
theology a science. 

Religion is the alogical content which is found in history, and which 
the science of theology describes. Religion exists in human experience 
and history primarily because the transcendent God reveals Himself to 
men and draws them into fellowship. They are created capable of recog- 
nizing and responding to God’s self-revelation. Religion is, therefore, 
a distinctive kind of fellowship: fellowship with the Eternal God. This 
fellowship is not, however, a perfectly mutual relationship. In all real 
religion God is the dominant partner of the fellowship. An ego-centric 
religion is a perverted religion. God’s gift of self-disclosure makes 
this fellowship possible, and God’s grace for forgiveness keeps it open 
and healing, despite man’s betrayals of its sanctities. This interpretation 
of religion in terms of fellowship presupposes that God is in some real 
sense a personal Being. Religion is possible because God is a Being 
who creates, and functions within, the personal order of existence. In 
the non-Christian religions this personal character of God is not always 
fully understood, but in the Christian religion “personal being is ulti- 
mate” (The Christian Faith, p. 96). 

Christianity is one of the great historic religions. But it is a 
religion of a unique character. It has an objective content given by God 
in history through Jesus Christ. This content, containing a God-given 
dynamic and power, expresses itself continuously in human history in 
a manner which is distinctive. It creates a certain pattern or motif, 
which can be recognized, described and validated. The basic Christian 
motif is God’s gift of love (agape) in the Christ-deed. “.... Through 
Jesus there came into full historical awareness the idea of Christian love, 
the love which seeketh not its own, the love which has its source and 
standard in God . . . ., the love which transcends the worth of its 
object, the love which centers its attention exclusively on the welfare 
of others, the love which creates fellowship because it is based not on 
need but on strength, the love which gives its life even for its enemies. 
. . . . It is our conviction that this kind of love is the determinative, 
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distinctive motif of Christianity, that it constitutes its ultimate principle 
of explanation in the light of which all doctrines are to be defined and 
by means of which they are most adequately understood” (The Christian 
Fellowship, p. 48). This basic motif gives unity and continuity to the 
Christian religion. It is the salient fact which distinguishes Christianity 
from all other religions. It is the determinative fact which makes Chris- 
tianity what it is. To the question, What is Christianity? Professor 
Ferré gives this clear-cut answer: “It is a God-centered, God-given free- 
dom and faithfulness in fellowship based on the kind of love first fully 
revealed and made effective as light and life in Jesus Christ” (The 
Christian Faith, p. 31). U 


This definition indicates that for Professor Ferré Christianity is a 
theocentric religion. At the heart and center of Christianity is God. 
He is “. . . . the incomparably real, powerful and worthy member 

. .”? who opens up fellowship with men. God is a majestic, tran- 
scendent, personal being, “. . . . who is beyond the million suns of 
understanding so that when we even try to see Him we are blinded by 
His eternal brilliance Man’s knowledge of God is given him 
through supernatural revelation, through the Christ-deed in history. 
God revealed Himself in history through the prophets, but most clearly 
and compellingly in and through Jesus Christ. In Jesus Christ the 
Christian finds not his only, but his best clue for understanding the nature 
of God. This God-given knowledge man could not attain by his own 
rational efforts. Once this knowledge of God is given, however, human 
reason can recognize it, understand it and acknowledge it. This is what 
theology aims to do in order that the knowledge of God may be imparted 
to all men. Revelation does not give man complete knowledge of the 
Being of God, but it gives man knowledge sufficient unto salvation. 
“Although we cannot know God absolutely, yet in Jesus Christ we know 
the absolute” (Jdid., pp. 32-33). 

What knowledge does this revelation give man concerning God? 
It gives man to understand that God is, above all else, love. “The basic 
idea contained in this understanding is that God is Love, willing to give 
Himself for sinful men, to suffer with them and to save them into a 
fellowship based not on man’s merit, but on forgiving love” (The Chris- 
tian Fellowship, p. 81). This God-given love, which resolutely promotes 
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the well-being of man, makes Christianity what it is. It is the basic 
motif which determines the character of the Christian fellowship, and 
the dynamic norm which gives a unique flavor to the Christian ethic. 
This kind of love, rather than retributive justice, characterizes the inmost 
Being of God. It prompted Him to create the world. It undergirds 
the push of progress, and maintains the pull of God’s purpose. It con- 
stitutes the meaning of history. It impels God to try to win man from 
his selfishness and sinfulness and to transform him into the image of 
Jesus Christ. It leads Him to share the consequences of man’s sin in 
order that man may be saved. It inspires God to open up fellowship 
with man and to keep that fellowship cleansing and creative. The 
essence of the Christian gospel is that the God of love was in Christ 
bringing unto men light, life and creative fellowship. God is the senior 
partner in the Christian fellowship. 


III 


The junior partner in this fellowship is man. Professor Ferré’s 
thought about man was clearly presented in his article in the Fall Number 
of Reticion 1n Lire. He does most of his thinking here from the point 
of view of man’s relationship to God. And yet he insists upon the need 
for a consideration of all the empirical facts gathered by the natural 
sciences concerning man’s origin, history and nature. Man has come up 
through the evolutionary and the historical processes, but man as he now 
is, is a unique creature, differentiated from the world and from all animals. 
His use of language, his exercise of rational thought, his display of creative 
powers, his development of culture and his capacities for making re- 
sponsible choices, all mark him as a unique being. The final meaning 
of all of these empirical facts, however, can be derived only from a 
consideration of man’s relationship to the living God. Professor Ferré 
views man primarily as a theological being; that is, a being who can be 
fully understood only in terms of his fellowship with God. 

Man is not only God’s creation, God’s creature, but he is also re- 
sponsible to God. His decisions and his life can be properly evaluated 
only in relation to the will of God made known in Christ. Man is not 
merely the product of history and culture, but also the creator of history 
and culture. God holds him accountable for this creative work. Pro- 
fessor Ferré is deeply impressed with the social nature of man. Man 
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cannot be understood or evaluated from any individualistic point of view. 
He is created for fellowship with other human beings. He is intended ~ 
to live with and for others. Even human knowledge is a social product. 
Human history and human institutions are man’s co-operative creations. 
But even they must be evaluated by reference to God. They are to 
be judged on the basis of whether or not they are the instruments of 
God’s complete concern for every human being. 

Much of man’s personal and social activity, seen from this theo- 
logical point of view, is stained with sin. Man has revolted against 
God. His freedom has been turned into bondage. His faithfulness has 
been turned into frightfulness. His will to live has not been trans- 
formed into a will to love. _Man’s personal and social activity has not 
transmitted God’s agape. Man’s will is seen to be in conflict with God’s 
will in his own life, in his social relationships and in the course of history. 
In short, man is a sinner. Sin, Professor Ferré defines as “. . . . man’s 
refusal of fellowship in the spirit of Christ. Sin is man’s disobedience 
to God’s revealed will to effect this fellowship. Sin is putting at the 
center of life one’s own self-seeking will instead of God’s self-giving 
will” (The Christian Faith, p. 185). This definition means that sin is 
both an act and a state. Man breaks out in occasional acts of rebellion; 
but more than that the tendency of his whole being is toward selfishness. 
Man has a real measure of freedom, nevertheless, his “. . . . inclinations 
are heavily tipped on the selfish side.” Because he is created in God’s 
image, he has the capacity to “. . . . choose against his inclinations” 
(Ibid., p. 189). This means that Professor Ferré is not an extreme 
Calvinist, or Barthian. He bluntly says that “Man is not totally de- 
praved, for in each man the image of God is to some degree active” 
(Ibid., p. 206). Man is, nevertheless, a persistent sinner. 

There are numerous signs of sin: dullness, boredom, laziness, lack 
of sympathy, jealousy and suffering.” “. . . . More suffering is due to 
sin than we like to admit » (Ibid., p. 193). God refuses to let 
any manner of personal or social sin escape unrebuked and unrejected. 
God is love, but His love is a holy love which judges and rejects all 
that is evil. This rejection accounts for most of man’s misfortune and 
suffering. It is the reaction of his own nature and of his environment 
evoked by the irresponsible exercise of his God-given freedom and creative 
capacity. Hence also the tragedies of history, and the present gigantic 
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conflict. In history man’s selfish will struggles against God’s holy will. 
“History is creation groaning to be redeemed” (Ibid., p. 70). Man’s 
personal and social relationships and his social organizations are also 
“creation groaning to be redeemed.” The natural tendency of man’s 
personal and social activity, then, is to express that selfishness which in- 
evitably produces personal tragedy and social disaster. It leads to that 
betrayal of God’s love whose fruits are psychological neuroses and social 


disintegration. Man desperately needs that healing and creative power 
which God’s fellowship alone can confer. 


IV 


Sinful man is the object of God’s love, given in undeserved and 
unrestricted measure. Herein lies man’s hope for deliverance from his 
sin and his misery. Even though man has rebelled against God and 
even though that rebellion meets with God’s wrath manifest in the way 
natural events react upon the sinner, God’s personal attitude toward 
him is forgiving, merciful and loving even to the point of sacrifice. The 
fact that God’s love goes out to heal and to restore fellowship with the 
sinner, does not exempt him from reaping the full harvest of his evil 
deeds. The natural consequences of sin run their course until a new way 
of life has built up new habits, and set constructive forces in operation. 
But God stands ever ready to forgive man’s personal guilt, to open up 
fellowship with him and to lead him into that new way of life. It is 
not the order of justice, but the order of love which expresses God’s 
deepest nature. The Christian gospel is that God loves sinful men with 
a costly, sacrificial love, which is dramatized in the crucified Christ. And 
yet this love, because it is so undeserved and holy, shames men out of 
their sin and consumes their guilt. That God loves sinful man, that He 
forgives man, that He offers man a healing and recreating fellowship is 
objectively revealed and demonstrated in the fact of Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity is not an idea, nor an ideal. It bears witness to an objective fact, 
to what God has done in history through the Christ-deed. Here has 
been manifest the power of God “. . . . to transform actual history ... .” 
(Ibid., p. 94). This power is constituted, at least in part, by Jesus’ 
moral: influence over sinful man. Christ is our example. This is the 
truth in the moral theory of the atonement. But more than this, Jesus 
loves and suffers as our Divine Lord. Salvation is not attained through 
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human imitation, but through Divine initiation. Man can imitate Christ 
only because God has given Christ and forgiven man. “Jesus’ death on 
the Cross showed not only that God cares for us but that He cares unto 
death. God loves man with a redemptive passion that withholds nothing 
The Atonement is the supreme revelation that God 

suffers to save a sinful world Calvary shows the depth of God’s 
redemptive love for man and thus alone is the full revelation of God” 
(Idid., pp. 159-161). In Christ God does something for and to man 
that he can never do for himself. In Christ, God suffers with and for 
man. Hence “the very heart of Christianity is the substitutionary idea, 
the idea that we do not fare according to our deserts” (Jdid., p. 164). 
Through the Christ-deed then, human sin is forgiven, human faith is 
awakened and the human will to power is transformed into a will to love. 
This process of transformation is never completed within history. But 
this process moves on to a universal culmination. All men shall ultimately 
be won over to the freely given service of God. “If the Christian love 
be sufficiently strong and wise, heaven can be heaven only when it has 
emptied hell” (The Christian Fellowship, p. 124). When man has 
thus been saved, he himself becomes a savior to others. He enters sac- 
rificially and redemptively into the sufferings of others. He becomes a 
member of the Christian fellowship of suffering and reconciliation. God’s 
love thus becomes a continuously operating force on the plane of history. 
The Christ who has initiated this reconciling activity in history is 
more than a good man. He is in His own person an incarnation of God’s 
love. He is the manifestation within time of the eternal, of the Absolute 
within the relativities of history. He is a demonstration in a personal 
form of the Eternal, Personal God. This Christian doctrine of the person 
of Christ cannot now be adequately stated in terms of a substance philos- 
ophy. God is personal. That makes personality “. . . . the very 
ultimate category of being” (The Christian Faith, p. 96). Jesus Christ 
is God’s most complete revelation in history of His personal loving will 
toward man. “Jesus is God’s unique and absolute revelation because 
He discloses and makes effective the agape of God Jesus and God 
are one in the sense that God gave in Jesus His very nature, His agape. 
Thus the very content of Jesus’ life and work came from God. There- 
fore we see the Father in the Son” (Jdid., p. 102). This divine content 
of Jesus’ personality was God-given. This is the great fact toward which 
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the doctrine of the virgin birth points. This doctrine may be true, or 
not, biologically. But its all-important religious meaning is that God 
gave Himself to men in a special way through Jesus Christ. He was 
“. ... truly conceived by the Holy Spirit” (7did., p. 109). The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the incarnation is, therefore, the central point of the 
Christian faith and theology. “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself” (II Corinthians 5:19). 


V 


God’s reconciling activity through Jesus Christ has given rise to 
the Christian fellowship, the Church. This Divine activity has mani- 
fested itself as a continuing power at work within history and within 
society. In a tangible way, therefore, it touches every human life. The 
Christian Church is thus “. . . . the essential embodiment of the 
Christian faith” (The Christian Fellowship, p. 133). It is a continu- 
ation of both the Incarnation and the Atonement. There are three 
aspects of the doctrine of the Church, corresponding to the three aspects 
of the Eastern doctrine of the Trinity. First, the eternal Kingdom of 
God corresponds to God the Father. As God the Father transcends the 
world, so the Kingdom of God transcends the Church. The Kingdom, 
however, gives to the Church its meaning, its task and its power. This 
Kingdom can be equated with no earthly society, and with no religious 
institution. The Kingdom is the eternal, transcendent counterpart of 
the temporal, historical Church. Second, the Christian Church Catholic 
corresponds to the Son. The eternal Kingdom becomes historical in 
the Church universal. Through the universal Christian Church God 
calls men into a creative fellowship with Himself. It implements the 
power of the eternal for the transformation of the actual. Third, the 
Church Corporate corresponds to the Holy Spirit. This Church is of 
God and yet it partakes of the imperfections of the human and the 
historical. It represents the joint creative efforts of God and man, hence 
it does not embody that perfection which characterizes God’s own work. 
Thus the form of the Church Corporate is due to the relativities, the 
accidents and the imperfections of history; but its content, its meaning 
and its power are due to the Spirit of Christ working within it. 

The task of the Church is to proclaim the Christian gospel. This 
gospel witnesses to the fact that God calls men into a unique fellowship 
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with Himself. Christian preaching must be evangelical and prophetic. 
Modern liberalism has been “obsessed with the educational ideal of the 
ministry” (The Christian Faith, p. 212). Christian preaching must 
call men into a fellowship wherein men are given freedom and expected 
to prove themselves faithful. From it they should receive life, and light 
and power. Hence they will be truly inspired to worship, to praise and 
to render their constant thankfulness to God. It is the peculiar task of 
the Church to lead and to train men in such worship. Their fellowship 
with God and with each other is thereby enriched. But these fruits will 
come only if Christian worship is “thoroughly evangelical” (Jdid., p. 
212). Christian education must likewise become “thoroughly evan- 
gelical.” It has been too closely linked with secular progressive education. 
“We do not learn Christian faith through general experience, but 
through Jesus Christ. Religious education must be not only pupil- 
centered but God-centered” (Jdid., p. 211). 

It is the task of the Church, further, to administer the sacraments. 
Through symbolic representation, they transmit the power of a specific 
historic act, namely, the God-given Christ-deed, to the fellowship of the 
faithful in the Church. Most historical transmission occurs on the phys- 
ical level through ex opere operato processes. The spiritual meaning of 
the Christ-deed is abstracted from its historical fullness, symbolized in 
the physical elements, and is passed on to men in the Christian fellowship 
without their taking thought. God uses the physical, the natural, to 
produce the spiritual. The sacrament symbolizes in the present the 
Christ-deed of the past, and thereby enables men to partake of its life 
and its light and its power. It draws men into an effective fellowship 
with the Living God. It sets men within a redeemed fellowship with 
each other. It enables the ideal, expressed in the Christ-deed, to trans- 
form the actual present. Through the sacrament God inserts Himself 
within the Church in a tangible form. The test of the sacramental usage 
of any Christian group is the kind of fellowship it produces. “.... When 
fellowship becomes primary and the means are seen in their proper place, 
when all ideas of idolatry and magic are resolutely banished from sac- 
ramental theory and worship, the whole Church will be helped, not 
hindered, by sacramental symbolism” (The Christian Fellowship, p. 172). 

A further task of the Church is to act as a redemptive force within 
society. “The specific function of the Church is redemptive; that is its 
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purpose for being; the Church must be in but not of the world; .... 
demanding for the sake of the world that the creative order conform 
increasingly to its redemptive goal” (The Christian Faith, pp. 80-81). 
Through the Christian fellowship the love and power of the crucified 
Christ are brought to bear upon our individual lives and our social or- 
ganizations in order that they may be transformed into instruments of 
God’s love. The pull of God’s purpose for the world is transmitted 
through the Church for the guidance and redemption of the push of 
progress. This task can be discharged only through the proclamation 
of an evangelical social gospel. The recent liberal social gospel was more 
informed by the secular mind than by the mind of Christ. “Most of the 
so-called Social Gospel has been built on a secular foundation developed 
since the Renaissance but going back to Greek times for its inspiration.” 
It tended toward “. . . . humanistic-naturalistic idealism” (Jdid., p. 
211). But this form of the social gospel has been found wanting. Only 
in an evangelical social gospel is there sufficient light and power to re- 
deem this sinful world. The one Christian gospel is concerned with the 
“total redemption of history” (Jdid., p. 73). In the present crisis of 
history, it is the business of the Church to witness to God’s redemptive 
power, and to share in that fellowship of suffering which withholds its 
love from no one. It must denounce “totalitarianism’s ruthless crush- 
ing of intellectual and spiritual freedom and yet praise its social concern; 
it must equally denounce our social irresponsibility and yet defend to the 
death our measure of true freedom The Christian Church will 
fail its hour of opportunity if it joins the frenzy of the hour instead of 
providing the light and motive for a new and better day” (Jdid., pp. 
76-77). God’s love and power, altering through Christian men and 
women the course of history, alone can guide us into that better day 
for which the whole creation longs and groans. In Christianity alone 
there is an adequate social philosophy. 


VI 


It is, of course, much too early to attempt any detailed criticism of 
Professor Ferré’s interpretation of Christianity. His work is far from 
being completed. Only the main outline of his thought is now discern- 
ible. What has been done, however, promises much for the future. 
His thought is permeated with a moving religious sincerity. Clearness 
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and persuasiveness characterize his presentation of Christianity. There 
is a sweet reasonableness in his approach to the problems which haunt 
the minds of modern people. He understands the shallowness of much 
liberal thinking, and the deadness of much conservative theology. He 
has a firm grasp upon the deep and abiding truths of Christianity. His 
work promises to do much to commend Christian theology to a gen- 
eration that has known doubt, and the Christian religion to a people that 
have suffered. 

There is already discernible, however, a tendency to oversimplify 
Christianity. Professor Ferré, in his desire to make Christian thought 
intellectually respectable, is tempted to streamline his theology. Painful 
facts and puzzling contradictions are mentioned, but not earnestly wrestled 
with. He acknowledges that reason and revelation need each other. But 
he does not sufficiently recognize that it is a very difficult matter to per- 
suade “unbaptized reason” to acknowledge its need of revelation. Natural 
reason must pass through a long series of disappointments, frustrations 
and humiliations before it becomes willing to accept tutoring in the school 
of Christ. Séren Kierkegaard, an earlier Scandinavian theologian, felt 
this contradiction between reason and revelation far more acutely. Nor 
are the baffling contradictions between what a God of love wills for man, 
and what actually happens to man in his physical and historical experience 
seriously faced. Professor Ferré has not yet sufficiently recognized the 
urgency of the problem of physical evil. He asserts that creation and sal- 
vation are both the work of the same God of love, but that assertion 
ignores the contradictions so many Christians actually experience. Nor 
does he wrestle with the problem as to what “suffering” can mean to an 
eternal God, nor how God’s suffering actually does assuage the broken 
human heart. The contradictions involved in the problems of sin are 
likewise smoothed over. Why should men, created in the image of the 
God of love rebel against Him? Why should man refuse “fellowship in 
the spirit of Christ”? Why should the human will, which is not totally 
corrupt, become “self-seeking” and attempt to displace “(God’s self-giving 
will”? Why cannot the sinful human heart escape the tortures of guilt- 
consciousness so poignantly described by Kierkegaard and Heim? And 
how is it possible for the Divine Agape to break through man’s rebellion, 
or create in him a clean heart? How does the Crucifixion of Christ get 
under the sinner’s skin and what is the specific process whereby his re- 
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sistances, fears and habits are broken down? Why does the conflict 
between man’s will and God’s will in history have to produce so much 
hatred, agony and bloodshed? And by what actual process can and will 
this history be redeemed? To fail to wrestle earnestly with such dis- 
turbing facts is to oversimplify both the problems men and women face 
and the Christian solution for them. 

This oversimplification Professor Ferré carries right through to 
his doctrine of God. The one point upon which he places almost ex- 
clusive emphasis is the assertion that God is love. Now that is a true 
and very important assertion. But the doctrine of God and the doctrine 
of love can hardly be equated. There are other attributes which are 
required in the Christian description of God. There is a sternness, a 
severity, an “otherness” which characterizes even the God of the New 
Testament. God is love; yes, but God is also holy. Surely the work 
of Professor Rudolf Otto in describing the holiness of God cannot be 
lightly set aside. He may have been too much absorbed in the human 
psychological reactions to Divine holiness, but he has pointed to am aspect 
of God which must never be forgotten. Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, 
even though they definitely reject his psychologism, in all their works they 
have made sure that it will not be forgotten. The least that the Chris- 
tian can say is, as Professor Herbert Farmer puts it, that God comes 
to us not only in love, bringing us our “final succor,” but also in holiness, 
bringing us an “absolute demand.” Law and grace, Professor Walter 
Marshall Horton pointed out clearly in the Summer Number of REticion 
in Lire, are both grounded in the character of God. “It is the central 
teaching of the New Testament that grace is available to the repentant 
sinner, that divine grace is seeking the sinner, suffering for him, dying 
for him, before he thinks of asking for grace; yet it remains unalterably 
true that to the.unrepentant sinner the God of grace behaves like a God 
of Wrath” (p. 424). It is the latter note that is not sufficiently stressed 
in the writings of Professor Ferré. But it may well be that in his 
future work he will further develop, and bring into proper perspective 
the suggestions of this sterner aspect of God found on pages 169-176, 
194-196 of his book, The Christian Faith. He rightly stresses the fact 
that God is love; but this other he ought not to leave unstressed. For 
the contributions to our Christian life and thought which he will yet 
make, we eagerly look forward. 





The Breaking Point 


Joun A. Hutton 


OU always find the conclusion of a psalm at the beginning. You 

\ always find the last word, the result of all the travail, at the very 

outset. You only need to think for a moment of how a psalm, 

like any other outpouring of the human soul comes to be written, in 
order to see that what the man thought Jast he would write first. 

You will find, if you recall the psalms which are familiar to most 
of us, that this is not any ingenuity of my own. “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I shall not want.” That is a conclusion: thereafter the Psalmist 
gives you the process by which that conclusion was reached. 

I confess quite frankly that there are some psalms, and these almost 
the greatest, which arrive at no conclusion at all, where the poor soul, 
after all his restless tossing, seems at the end to see not one whit more 
clearly, or to feel more comfortable within himself and face to face with 
life. And, I repeat, these are the psalms which, in my own view, are 
the deepest and the dearest—where no conclusions at all are arrived at, 
where you simply see some fellow mortal vexed about life, pouring out 
his heart; and at the end, so far as we see, he has no further light. 

Now why do I say that these are the psalms which, in my own view, 
are the deepest and dearest? Victor Hugo, in Les Miserables, in his 
description of that incomparably good man, the bishop, says amongst 
other things, this, “He was one of those men who could sit for a whole 
hour beside a man who had lost his wife—and say nothing.” Now there 
are psalms in which I seem to see God simply sitting down by the side 
of someone who is heartbroken, allowing that one to say all sorts of wild, 
hard, rebellious things, knowing that it is good for the soul to rid itself 
of such perilous stuff. In those psalms I see God listening, allowing us 
to have it all out. Perhaps the fact that we can have it all out in a des- 
perate hour is proof that beneath the surface, and in the world of the 
Spirit, there is a breast of God. 

x ok Ok ok x 


The 73d psalm is not one of those. This psalm arrived at a con- 
clusion which, let me say again, you find at the outset. And the con- 
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clusion is a confession. It begins, “Truly, God is good to Israel.” The 
man is rebuking himself for having thought otherwise. And then he 
proceeds to tell us how he himself had been to blame. “As for me, 
my feet were almost gone, my steps had well-nigh slipped.” The psalm, 
that is to say, begins with a confession by a man that he very nearly 
did something which he thanks God he did not do; that he was on the 
point of going over a precipice of some kind, and he thanks God that 
something occurred to keep him back from its dizzy edge. 

Now there is no more lyrical moment in the life of the human soul 
than the moment when we perceive that we have escaped from some- 
thing. For those are the great moments in life which have still a touch 
of their opposite in them. ‘The most lyrical time in anyone’s life is a 
time of escape, a time when we pass out of one condition which threatened 
us into another condition in which we are liberated. That is the con- 
dition of this man. He begins by confessing that he very nearly did 
something which he did not do, very nearly thought something which 
he did not express, very nearly went over some precipice from which he 
thanks God he was delivered. 

Let me dwell for a moment on that symbol of slipping and almost 
going over a precipice. I remember long ago being in the Isle of Rousay, 
in the Orkneys, which, like all the islands of our western sea, stands 
up sheer out of the ocean like a kind of table. On the side that faces the 
Atlantic, the Isle of Rousay is precipitous. It is being eaten into the 
sea, and in course of time it collapses bit by bit. When you are on the 
level of the water looking landwards, you can see great galleries receding 
away into the heart of the island, while all around you 

The ceaseless billows on the ocean’s breast 


Break like a bursting heart and die in foam, 
And thus at last find peace. 


Walking across Rousay, you come across slits and cracks, some only 
a foot wide, some a yard wide, some ten yards wide, and some great gaps 
and chasms. The dangerous ones, obviously, are the narrow ones. No- 
body thinks of trying to leap a ten-yard chasm, but many of us think 
we are able to leap a chasm about a foot wide. That is where the 
danger lies. If you look over the edge of such a chasm or slit, you see 
the water writhing and wriggling away down beneath. Now, supposing 
a man almost slipped, almost missed his footing, but fell upon the other 
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side—safe, just escaped. What an agony of happiness would be in that 
man’s heart! And if, as he rose, he rested for a moment on his knees, 
and if he bethought himself of a psalm like this, surely he could get 
no better expression for his mood than this, “My feet were almost gone, 
my steps had well-nigh slipped.” 

Well, what was it that this man so narrowly escaped? If I.met a 
man in the street whose face was radiant, and if he told me that he had 
just escaped from something, I should conclude that he meant to say 
he had escaped from some moral transgression which would have publicly 
degraded him, or from something which would have embarrassed his life 
interests. That is what we should think if a man who knew us told us, 
in confidence and breathlessly, that he had escaped from something which 
threatened him: we should suppose that he had felt the heat of some 
powerful temptation, and had almost yielded, but that something had 
intervened to distract him and to save him. Now, the extraordinary and 
unique thing about this psalm is that this man who is thanking God so 
passionately for having escaped something, is not thinking about that kind 
of thing at all! What, then, is it that he escaped from, for which he 
thanks God? I can only put it in this way. He thanks God that he 
never yet adopted a low way of speaking about life. 

But, you say, that is not much. Is it not? I say, weighing my words 
and in all sobriety, that it is a less heinous thing to fall from an ideal 
under the stress of some passion than not to be able to fall because you 
are down already. A low way of thinking about life is more disastrous 
to the human soul than a low way of acting, unless the low acting be 
simply the expression of the low thinking. I am perfectly sure, if we 
saw things as God sees them, we should feel that the one thing to be 
thankful for is that, in spite of life’s stress and insinuations, we have 
not fallen into a low way of thinking about things, that we have not 
adopted the attitude of laughter and cynicism in this great world. 

The good man proceeds to tell us how he was tempted to talk in a 
low way about life. It is the old story. He saw people whom he thought 
to be bad people getting on prosperously, and he saw people whom he 
knew to be good people not prospering at all. He describes it in his 
own inimitable way. “They are not in trouble as other ren, neither 
are they plagued like other men Their eyes stand out with 
fatness, they have more than heart could wish.” They have no scruples 
about God, and if any good man speaks to them about God they adopt 
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a superior tone and say, “Tush, how doth God know?”—as though to 
say, “My dear sir, I am sorry to find you so out of date.” Such people 
often thereupon proceed to give us odds and ends about astronomy— 
the distance from Sirius to the moon, the number of millions of years 
it has taken to lay the red sandstone—why?—in order to browbeat simple 
people out of the faith that God in heaven cares anything about them. 
“The thing is preposterous!” these say. But, perhaps, all religion is pre- 
posterous from the purely intellectual point of view. But that need 
not worry us, for there is no purely intellectual point of view. It is a 
preposterous thing, if you start from some points of view, to believe that 
God, the Creator of heaven and earth, cares for you and me; but that 
is why we believed it, and we should be ready to die for it. 

He describes these people! There they were with no troubles! 
Their children were never taken ill! Their investments never turned out 
wrongly! Things seemed always to come their way! At the same time, 
he saw, or thought he saw, people who had their scruples, good people, 
having a bad time. As he thought about such things, he became bitter; 
and, like all bitter people, he became not a little unjust. He supposed 
that all these rich people were having a happy time. He did not know 
that there is really not such a great difference between people when you 
know them. I myself have known rich people who had great sorrows; 
who lived with great simplicity; who to casual observers might have 
seemed proud and self-sufficient, who all the time were carrying some 
saving burden of pain, or grief. But when we are bitter we cannot do 
justice to anybody. This man by talking bitterly became more bitter, 
and by his own language darkened further this world already dark 
enough. Until the awful idea offered itself to him that there is no such 
thing as goodness in the world: that the hypothesis of a final goodness at 
the heart of things is merely a desperate human cry. He tells us that as 
he pondered these people who had no scruples prospering, and the people 
who had scruples not prospering, he was almost coming to the conclusion 
that there is no difference between good and evil: his feet, in fact, had 
well-nigh slipped. 


* * * * * 


Now, if we are right on the ultimate question, we are right every- 
where; and if we are wrong there, we are wrong everywhere. I agreed 
with the youthful Chesterton—who was never so serious as when he ap- 
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peared to be merely amusing—that when he is arranging about rooms 
with a landlady, the first question he asks her is not, what are her terms? 
but, what is her total view of the universe? Because, as G. K. Chester- 
ton wrote with perfect cogency, if she is right there, she is right every- 
where. In that case the coals will be right, the gas will be right, the 
food will be right. Everything will be right if, to that woman, this 
world means God and life means duty. She is right everywhere if her 
total view of the universe is right. But if her total view of the universe 
be cynical, if she supposes that the moral order is something which you 
can dodge and manage, then, because she is altogether wrong, she is wrong 
everywhere. 
a ee ae 


Now, that is what this good man very nearly committed himself to. 
He tells us he had come to think this; and he very nearly said it. But, 
you say, if a man thinks a thing, he ought to say it. No: a thousand times! 
There are ten thousand things which come to us which we must never 
indulge by expressing. There are reminiscences in each of us of all sorts 
of things we have passed through. Waves of thought roll over us; yet 
in a sense we are not responsible for them. But if I say a thing, then 
I have given the assent of my whole personality to that thing; I have 
made it my own. Thoughts come to me which I cry out against and 
shudder at, protesting to God that they do not belong to me. But if I 
say a thing, no power on earth could have compelled me to say it unless 
in that region of the will where, if anywhere, I am myself, I had assented. 

This good man—for “there the fight begins within himself, a man’s 
worth something”—+tells us that the thought or idea occurred to him 
and urged itself breathlessly upon him that the best way to deal with 
life is—to laugh at the whole thing; that there is nothing good or evil; 
that things are what they are, and that he is a wise man who will not 
allow a merely moral scruple to spoil his chances in life. He tells us he 
very nearly said that. But something stopped him. Now, what was it 
that stopped him? Well, there was one thing that nearly stopped him. 
He said: “But if I say this thing, if I say, ‘Surely I have cleansed my 
heart in vain and washed my hands in innocency,’ if I say, ‘Surely I have 
been a fool to try to be a good man,’ then J should offend the generation 
of God’s children. 1 should have to turn my mother’s portrait to the 
wall. If I take up this diabolical view of life, that there is nothing in it 
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that relates a man to others and relates him to God, I shall be insulting 
the testimony of God’s children through all ages, and putting myself 
on the side not only of the sad ones, but on the side of the dad ones.” 
That, I say, nearly stopped him. 

But he still went on thinking about it. The problem was not eased 
in his soul, and he did not know what to say, until he did a very wonder- 
ful thing. He rushed into a church, “1 went into the sanctuary of God.” 

There is great art in knowing where to put your questions. The 
fact is there is no real answer in terms of “yes” or “no” to any of life’s 
final questions! But we may be brought into such circumstances that we 
do not want to ask such questions. There are certain questions which 
we do not ask in certain places. There are places—the surgical ward 
of some great hospital, or a theater where some major operation is taking 
place—where we would be ashamed to ask any rebellious questions arising 
out of our own personal fortunes. Perhaps the final virtue of the Cross 
of Calvary is just there—that Christ died upon the cross to silence our 
mere querulousness; for we are ashamed to ask a merely bitter question 
about life face to face with Christ Who, without bitterness, died upon the 
Cross in love with God and men. 


* * * KX * 


This man went into a church. We do not know what he saw in par- 
ticular in that church, but in substance he would see just what he would 
see in any church. He might see some little children being dedicated, 
as with us in baptism, being brought to the temple, as our Lord was 
brought to the Temple in His babyhood, and held up in the arms of 
father or mother—being offered, as it were, to God. And as he looked 
at those little children, something may have gone soft within him—just 
as something went soft in that rich young ruler in the New Testament. 
For what softened the heart of that rich young ruler was that he saw 
Jesus laying His hands on little children! Afterwards, when Jesus had 
come away from the children, this rich young ruler, we are told, ran after 
Him. “Master,” he said, “what must J do to get into that kind of secret? 
I am only a rich man. There are things I can buy. There are even 
people I can buy. But I learned a moment ago, when I saw Thee stand 
in the sun with those children, that there are some things that money 
cannot buy. Tell me, good Master, how J can get there.” 
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It may have been something like that which softened his heart. Or 
he may have seen some old saint praying in the darkness, such as we 
might see any day in a Continental cathedral. But, whatever he saw, 
one big thing came into his mind. He said—these people are right or 
there is nothing right! They may be wrong in all sorts of ways, in man- 
ners and in speech. But they are finally right. In any case, I had 
rather be wrong with them than right with those proud and swelling 
creatures whose prosperity is indeed the enormous shadow darkening life. 
Now, that is faith, for faith is the victory over the world. 

Thereafter this man did something which no one of us does often 
enough or thoroughly enough. He took himself out for a walk, and 
there and then said things to himself which no one would have dared 
to say. “The spirit of a man,” says the Bible, “is the candle of the 
Lord.” What you, in the depths of your soul, can say about yourself is 
what God is going to say about you later on. In the end of the days 
God is going to say nothing about you that you would not say about 
yourself ow if you had the courage. It is a deep and awesome saying, 
that the spirit of a man is the candle of the Lord. Suppose all the lights 
in a church were extinguished, and I were to bring in a candle and light 
it, and were to wait. In a few moments, by the light of that solitary 
candle, we should all be able to see everything characteristic in the build- 
ing. We should see all the other faces, for a human face is quick to 
catch light; and we should see the shape and the principal architectural 
features of the place. Of course, we should not see everything clearly; 
but what we did see dy the candle, by daylight we should see only more 
clearly. What we see in ourselves in lucid and candid moments God sees 
with perfect clearness, perhaps with a greater clarity knowing the deeper 
context of every life. Hence Francis Thompson’s most Christian prayer: 
“God grant that at the last assize He judge with His, not with our eyes.” 

Therefore, I say, and the Psalmist is my guide, that it is an extremely 
good thing to go away by ourselves after one of these crises. We had 
all, indeed, better meet our crisis on our knees; but, after we have met 
and triumphed over it, we would do well to put the enemy to rout by 
having a walk and a talk with ourselves alone. This good man (for 
a man is a good man who has become aware even of the good fight), this 
good man said—and here I am not really going from the actual text— 
“You are a fine fellow; and that was a nice view of life you were philander- 
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ing with! You made a great to-do about God not governing this world; 
when the fact is all that had really happened to you was that you were 
envious of unscrupulous people who seem to prosper.” As he laid the 
lash on himself, stroke after stroke, he cried: “O Lord, it is all true. 
O Lord, I was as a beast before Thee.” Now, he meant that; he chose 
just that word deast, and we ought not to quarred with it on grounds of 
taste, for he knew his own business. He had indeed envied cattle their 
stoutness and their placidity; forgetting for the moment that you cannot 
have it every way; that a cow has no sense of the landscape, no under- 
standing of poetry. That Wordsworth will always be lost on a cow. 
“So foolish was I, and ignorant, I was as a beast before Thee.” 

He closes with a fine saying, “Nevertheless, I am continually with 
Thee.” Surely the translation is a feeble one in English. ‘Nevertheless, 
I am with Thee henceforth and to the end” would be better. That is to 
say—Lord, never again shall I be tempted to speak with laughter and 
cynicism about this great life of ours. Thou mayest catch me yet in 
many a sorry by-way of the spirit; but never henceforth in that par- 
ticular low lament and in that low company! 


* * * * * 


There are two ways of living, two ways of viewing life. There is 
the laughing, cynical, atheistic, unbelieving way; and there is the big 
way. There are two ways of playing the game. There is the big way 
and there is the rotten way. You and I are again and again inclined 
to think in a poor way about life. We have often very good reason. I 
do not want to speak easily about life; for life is such a baffling thing 
that God had to send His own Son into the world to encourage us to 
hold on. Faith is the substantiation of things hoped for; it is a conviction 
concerning things not seen. Faith is obedience to the highest possible 
hypothesis about life—that the best is the truth. Of course, faith will 
always be confronted with an apparently contradicting world. I say, 
of course: for otherwise, deprived, that is to say, of difficulties and ob- 
stacles and the haunting menace of the bleak alternative, faith would die 
out of the soul. 


What then? Shall we whine? Shall we curse? Or—shall we pray? 


Meanwhile, the silent lip! 
Meanwhile, the climbing feet! 





Japan’s Westernization and Moral 
Foundation 


Kart Léwirn 


OME years in the Far East are almost indispensable for a critical, 
S i.€., discriminating understanding of ourselves. All our terms 
and words like “dictatorship” and “totalitarian state,” “emperor” 
and “family,” “loyalty” and “sincerity,” the “human” and the “divine” 
have a different meaning and scale of values when applied to the Jap- 
anese. Here I deal only with the national psychology as expressed in the 
private life and the national faith of the Japanese people. I do not 
attempt to answer the question, “Who runs Japan?” directly by an analysis 
of the political and economic aspects.’ 


SomME CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE JAPANESE: 
SENSITIVENESS AND POLITENESS 


Most Japanese customs, actions and reactions are just antipodal to 
ours: tools are handled in the opposite way, where we expect a pushing 


motion there is a pulling motion; the Japanese umbrella when closed is 
carried with the top in the hand and the handle to the earth; letters 
are addressed beginning with the city and ending with the name; read- 
ing and writing is right to left; the color of mourning is white instead 
of black; the courtesy requires that the wife takes off her shawl when 
she greets a man, while here a man takes off his hat when a lady steps 
into the elevator. The same contrasts are to be found in the feeling 
and thinking. A Japanese maid who has broken precious china will laugh 
in announcing it to her mistress. This “impertinence,” as the bewildered 
foreigner thinks, is an expression of deepest embarrassment. 

A very delicate sensitiveness is one of the most characteristic features 
of the Japanese. They cultivate their moods. Their whole culture is a 
“culture of feeling.”? The reverse, however, of this sensitiveness is an 
extreme self-control, but also a lack of humor, which presupposes a frank 


* Cf. Hugh Byas, The Japanese Enemy, New York, 1942. Among the older literature most valuable 
books on Japan are: Percival Lowell, The Soul of the Far East, Boston and New York, 1888; Lafcadio 
Hearn, Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation, New York, 1904; Erwin Bialz, Das Leben eines deutschen 
Arztes im erwachenden Japan, Stuttgart, 1930. 

* Cf. Kitaro Nishida, Die morgenlandischen und abendlandischen Kulturformen, Berlin, 1939. 
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and objective distance of a man toward himself; The Japanese are 
immersed in themselves and their sensibility. It was indeed pathetic to 
observe their inability to give an adequate response to our much too 
direct and insistent questions. It is therefore very easy for a foreigner 
to obtain and exert a certain superiority over this people, but the price 
he pays for it is very high. A single inconsiderate word, a flash of im- 
patience or, even worse, an outburst of passion can forever destroy a 
human relationship. 

Corresponding to the fundamental sensitiveness is the Japanese 
politeness. It is a fence protecting their own feelings as well as those 
of others. It depersonalizes every immediate expression. It would be 
very impolite to confront another person with an either wrong or right. To 
go straight ahead is barbarous; the shortest way in dealing with Orientals 
is always a detour, keeping open the way to compromise. Otherwise one 
makes him lose face—the worst thing that can happen. Hence the 
expediency of go-betweens in all decisive matters. Through them a direct 
collision can be avoided and both parties are saving face. Detours, com- 
promises and face-saving are forms of politeness. 

There is a saying of Goethe, “In German one lies when one is 
polite.’ That’s very German, but it may be doubted whether the German 
way asking or telling another person “the truth” in a blunt, direct way 
is the best way to get along. In Japan this kind of naked truth never 
is expressed—for this very reason also politeness is not a lie! Lies are 
only lies if measured by truth. In Japan, however, politeness—or if 
you like: a conventional lie—is the criterion of what we call truth. Our 
idea of truth implies the claim of personal veracity and this claim derives 
from Christian ethics according to which man’s veracity is judged by a 
divine person “who knows our hearts.” The result of this standard is that 
the demand of sincerity is increased as much as its actual existence is di- 
minished. The Japanese are not hampered at all by the profound am- 
biguities of a Christian self-consciousness. Truth is for them a highly 
pragmatic thing, to be modified according to the concrete situation. At 
a particular moment and ‘to a particular person there is only one way 
to tell what one thinks, namely in conformity with the rules of politeness 
and the expected reaction. But since the reaction of the other person 
cannot be foreseen it is a matter of feeling and guessing, of tact and taste, 
how to say what one thinks. That truth should be frankly expressed as 
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an individual opinion is, in the eyes of a Japanese, a barbarous egotism 
disregarding the other’s feeling. A consequence of this sociable truth is 
that it does only work in an atmosphere of reciprocity, by a silent agree- 
ment on the rules of the game. 


“Mopern JAPAN” Is a CoNnTRADICTION IN TERMS 
Wuicn, However, Exists 


The Japanese way of life is composed of two opposite ways, the one 
crossing and encroaching on the other. Japanese life is a lifé on two 
levels, shaped by the old traditions of Oriental antiquity and the new 
inventions of Occidental modernity. The Japanese do not only wear 
two different kinds of clothes—kimonos at home and foreign suits in the 
office—they are also thinking and living like a certain amphibium through 
lungs and through gills. 

To understand the interaction of these opposite trends of Antiquity 
and Modernity—opposite in the eyes of us, but amalgamated in those 
of the Japanese who claim a unique gift for synthesis—one must realize 
the tremendous problem which was and still is involved in the transition 
from a patriarchal community to a modern industrialized nation. At 
the time of the opening of Japan in 1868 the Japanese society had not 
advanced beyond a stage corresponding to the ancient Western societies 
of four or five hundred years ago. The country was suddenly hurried 
through a social revolution of the most extraordinary kind, signalized 
by the abolition of the feudal lords, the suppression of the military 
class, the disregard for the religious tradition, popular enfranchisement 
after the pattern of Western bourgeois society, industrial expansion, rep- 
resentation in government and a new aristocracy of wealth. 

The rapidity of this change was so bewildering that the Japanese 
themselves believed that they had become a modern nation, thoroughly 
different from their forefathers. Many of the younger people I knew 
were rather disappointed when I told them that they had only adopted 
the letter but not appropriated the spirit of our philosophy and art, 
of our methods and institutions. Dissatisfied with the restrictions exerted 
by the traditional customs these young intellectuals were eager to imitate 
our more rational and less ceremonial ways of thinking and behaving, 
but the result was mostly a pathetic disorientation. They felt bored by 
the old-fashioned Japanese movies of heroic stories of the warring Samurai 
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class and went six times a week to the same stupid foreign movie; they 
no longer cared for their classic Noh-plays, performed only by men and 
in masks, but they liked the modern theater representing Gorki or Ibsen, 
the moral and social background of which they were unable to under- 
stand. They did not like at all the army and the navy with their old- 
fashioned ideals of honor, duty and sacrifice, and sometimes they ridiculed 
even the ancestral faith, but—and that’s an important exception—they 
never ridiculed or questioned the basis and end of the Japanese people 
as a nation: the Emperor-worship. It is true, many of them no longer 
believed in the Japanese mythology, but this was not a possible subject 
for discussion, not even for thinking. It was simply taboo also for 
those who deemed themselves emancipated without being so. For in any 
important decision—as to marriage and profession—even those skeptic 
intellectuals usually follow the advice of the head of their family. 

The habits of unforced obedience, loyalty and respect for authority 
are much stronger than an occasional scorn of the past which was for a 
short period a fashion and an affectation. One must never forget that the 
whole adoption of Western civilization was brought about by obedience. 
The great paradox of Japan’s Westernization is that it was effected by an 
Imperial edict, by loyalty but not by a spontaneous movement of eman- 
cipation. All her modern successes have been aided by the fact that her 
great revolution was at the same time a restoration of loyalty to the 
Emperor. The amazing change was only possible because this people 
had been trained for ages in self-denial, submission, loyalty and sacrifice. 
Hence the two ways of the Japanese life have not the same power and 
range. The one is only a means to Japanese ends and the other is an 
end in itself. Genuine Japanese life, feeling and thinking remained es- 
sentially unchanged. What they were centuries ago, that at bottom 
they are today. Their wonderful volcanoes, mountains, woods and 
streams are still the home of local deities. The family shrine in every 
household is a perpetual reminder of the religious customs and cults 
of the Greek and the Romans and paganism is still a living power, as 
fresh and genuine as before Christ, and one discovers on the other side 
that Europe is still a Christendom, inclusively its anti-Christianism. A 
““Modern Japan” is a contradiction in terms, for that which is modern 
is Western and that which is “nippon seishin” (genuinely Japanese) is 
not modern but immemorially old. Whatever is true culture in present 
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Japan: noble simplicity, grace of manners, daintiness of habits, delicate 
taste, ethical standards, extreme self-control, self-denial and loyalty is 
not new, it is the preservation of the very old, and the Japanese grow 
old young. 

Among the Japanese the problem of integrating the old with the 
new is viewed rather optimistically. They wish to retain what is best 
of the Japanese culture and add the achievements of the Western civi- 
lization to it, taking home what is good and expedient and leaving behind 
what is detrimental and bad in order to surpass us in such a manner. 
Almost all Japanese I knew believed they had now learned everything 
which is to be learned from us, that they have even improved it (like 
their cheap imitations of German and American drugs with the label 
“Gmproved”) and thus stand above us. 

Instead of a real synthesis I observed always the same: a lack of 
integration, a living on two separate floors, downstairs quite Japanese 
and upstairs semi-Westernized.* The natural result of this lack of in- 
tegration is an ambivalent attitude toward Western civilization. Unable 
to digest it thoroughly they feel themselves still dependent on it and at 
the same time superior to it. They admire, imitate and despise it. They 
have an inferiority and superiority complex. They admire the white 
man’s rational energy, his inventive faculty and creative power, the 
dynamic of our history—and they despise our civilization for its “ma- 
terialism,” i.e., too much care for individual happiness, health and 
wealth, comfort and life. One cannot deny that in comparison with us 
the average Japanese is much less materialistic. He is brought up in 
the spirit of modesty and frugality, he is extremely unassuming. The 
average standard of living is the highest in Asia, but ultrasimple by 
American standards, and that is the strength of the Japanese. Who of 
our students and teachers would be satisfied with three daily meals of 
tepid rice and pickles, seasoned once a day with a scrap of fish? 

Remembering the very intelligent and often charming students I 
had to teach I feel sure of the direction in which they probably will de- 
velop with regard to their intellectual Westernization. This direction 


* The case is very different with regard to Japan’s assimilation of the Chinese culture, which began 
in the sixth century A.D. From China Japan took over Buddhism and Confucianism, art, literature 
and the written characters. From the West, however, it accepted primarily not the religious and moral 
basis but industry and capitalism, civil law and army organization and the scientific methods which make 
all this possible. The Chinese culture is indeed integrated, the Western civilization is only adjusted 
and adopted. 
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was already observable within the five years I worked with them. They 
started with a rather innocent respect for our philosophy and literature, 
they worked hard though with Oriental leisure and without any material 
ambition. They read Hegel in German, Plato in Greek, Pascal in French, 
D. Hume in English and one of them the Old Testament in Hebrew. 
It was indeed amazing when I came the first time to the Seminar: one 
studied Aristotle, another Hegel and Kierkegaard, another K. Barth, 
M. Heidegger and K. Jaspers, another translated J. Burckhardt’s Welt- 
geschichtliche Betrachtungen (not yet translated into English!) and my 
assistant studied the German literature of the Middle Ages in the original 
text which I did not understand. But all these books were merely books 
for them, unrelated to their proper historical background and unrelated 
to the Japanese feeling and thinking. Though occupied for many years 
with Western thought, it did not influence at all their outlook and 
conduct. One day they will feel it and change the subject, giving up 
the hopeless ambition to appropriate things which are entirely strange 
to them. Then the same will happen that already happened with the 
older generation who studied twenty or thirty years ago in Europe and 
America: they came back to the Japanese universities in order to teach 
what they had—more or less incidentally—learned. At the age of about 
fifty they realized that the world of our great literature and philosophy 
is not their own world, they lost interest in it and their profession became 
mere routine, repeating every second year the same obsolete material. 
But privately they turned back to some genuine Japanese things, in art, 
music or literature. Even politically former liberals became more or less 
nationalistic. The younger generation will do the same, supported by 
the actual reorientalization on the scale of an immense political plan.* 
If they do not they are falling between two stools, having lost the naive 
confidence in the Western things and on the other side the contact with 
their own tradition. 


SoctaL SoLipaRITY 
Japan’s Westernization was successful with regard to the adoption 
of our material civilization, but unsuccessful, as I believe, with regard 


to a spiritual appropriation of our cultural foundations. The case is 
quite different when we turn from the problem of Japan’s Westerniza- 


“Cf. in H. Byas’ book, p. 85, the typical speech of a young leader in the House of Representatives. 
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tion to her moral foundations. With exception of small groups of 
Japanese Christians the moral basis is not at all confused by any Western 
influence. It can be summed up in the two words: loyalty and solidarity. 
The ultimate test of the loyalty which every Japanese, simply as a 
Japanese, feels is his readiness to sacrifice his life for his country and the 
Emperor or—as in former times—for his feudal lord. 

When I said that even those who were liberals twenty years ago 
became more or less nationalists I should have better said: they became 
again what every Japanese is: a patriot in a very definite sense. ‘Patriot- 
ism,” wrote B. H. Chamberlain forty years ago to L. Hearn, “comes 
before everything, before Christianity, before humility, before even fair 
play and truth.” Patriotism means love of the fatherland. Everyone 
of course loves his fatherland if he has one, but only for the Japanese 
his land is strictly the land of his forefathers, because every Japanese lives 
and thinks within the boundaries of his family. 


SUBORDINATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The Japanese family is not a family in our sense, i. e., a man and his 
wife, and possibly their children, separated from the parents and grand- 
parents. The Japanese family is not an individual unity but the center 
and substance of state and society, including parents and grandparents, 
all together living, if possible, under one roof. The most important per- 
sons are the grandfather and the eldest son, for both represent the family 
as a system, as a great chain of life through the generations. The grand- 
father is respected as the head of the family and the grandson as the 
guarantee of an uninterrupted cult of the ancestors. If unfortunately 
there is no son but only girls, the family will adopt a son to secure the 
worship of the ancestors and its own immortality. Hence to marry does 
not mean to have a companionship but to generate children—in particular 
boys—and to continue the chain of being. The Japanese are living into 
the future because they are living under the presence of the dead who 
are still there as spirits. Every house has on a board a small wooden 
shrine with the tablets of the deceased. Their spirits receive at certain 
times gifts: a cake of rice, a bit of dried fish, a lobster, an orange and a 
cup of rice wine. 

Since the purpose of marriage is primarily procreation it is unneces- 
sary that the boy should have a girl friend and the girl dates. The 
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marriage business is arranged in the old-fashioned way: an elder friend 
of the parents functions as go-between, choosing the girl who seems to 
him an appropriate wife for the son of his friend. Among my students 
it often happened that their favorite professor served as the go-between. 
I had the impression that this impersonal family system works very well. 
It is also a substitute for insurance. A Japanese father feels himself in- 


sured by having many children, educated to filial piety and taking care 
of the parents in their old age. 


Patriotic Loyatry 


The source and climax of the whole family and ancestral system is 
the Imperial family, which derives from the Sun goddess. The “big 
house” (Oyake) of the Imperial family is the principal house from which 
descend all the “small houses” (Koyake) of the people. Loyalty and 
filial piety are in the same line and connected by the ancestor cult. Every 
Japanese child bows at the beginning of the classes in the direction of the 
Imperial palace of Tokyo just as he pays respect to the tablets of the 
family shrine. Fatherland and Imperial house are for the Japanese 
the same. Hence the social and moral foundations of the Japanese 
“patriotism” are very different from what we call patriotism, nationalism 
and imperialism without ancestor worship and imperial families. In a 
certain sense Japanese nationalism is much more natural and substantial, 
total and existential than that of the totalitarian states, for it is integrated 
with the social system as based in the ancestor cult of the family system 
and thereby with the National Religion, Shinto. Japan is the only mod- 
ern nation with a genuine national religion, where religion neither tran- 
scends nor interferes with but supports the social-political system. The 
Nazis in Tokyo envied them for this, for they realized that the cult of 
the Fiihrer and the propaganda of a Nazi-millennium cannot ever compete 
with the originality and antiquity of Japan’s Shinto cult through which 
the government is ¢o ipso a “matter of cult” (matsurigoto). 

Such identity of the political and religious system is possible only 
in a country which has no Christian history and with a people whose 
individuals are not emancipated personalities, deciding upon religion and 
political allegiance by their own opinion and conscience. To achieve such 
primitive unity of the religious and political system in Europe one would 
have to fight Christianity which has separated the things which are God’s 
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from those which are Caesar’s, creating thus the misalliance of a “Political 
Theology” and a “Theological Politics.” The last great attempt to 
reconcile the duties of the good “citizen” with those of the good 
“man” was the “civic religion” in Rousseau’s Contrat Social (IV, 8), 
but the result was his own confession that pagan “patriotism” and 
Christian “humanité” are incompatible. In Japan both are compatible, for 
the Caesar is a divine King-priest who reigns without governing and the 
people is not a nation of Christian personalities, pretending the ultimate 
value of each single soul, but a nation of families. Hence the comparison 
with the dictatorial authority in the totalitarian states is definitely mis- 
leading. The Western totalitarian state presupposes the total disinte- 
gration of the bourgeois-society and its dictatorial power is required because 
otherwise nobody would obey. The Japanese people is not a modern 
bourgeois-society but an ancient community and in the case of emergency 
a devotional unity, based on the ancestor cult and the family system. 
The authority of the Imperial house is not enforced or superimposed but 
traditionally acknowledged as the natural basis of the people’s solidarity. 
This solidarity, however, does not work like a democratic co-operation, 
through public life and opinion, but rather by the instinctive feeling 
that they belong together like one family under one family head. The 
loyalty to the Emperor does not depend on a personal conviction or a 
fantastic belief in his supernatural power, it is the simple extension of the 
filial piety to the Imperial family, supported by tradition and emotional 
appeal.® 

The moral of loyalty and sacrifice is furthermore supported by the 
Bushido-moral, a code of moral principles which the Samurai were re- 
quired to observe. Since the beginning of the new era in 1868 this class 
has ceased to exist as a distinguished class—its descendants are now middle 
class—but it has shaped the morals of all social groups, having been for 
centuries the standard and pattern of every decent behavior. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the Bushido-moral is fealty to a superior, not merely 
personal fidelity. The individualism of the West recognizes separate 
interests of father and son, husband and wife. Bushido holds that the 
interest of the family and of the members thereof is one and inseparable. 
But even filial piety is not the ultimate standard of honor and sacrifice. 


"Cf. H. Byas? description of the “divinity” of the Emperor and the principle of figurehead govern- 
ment, |. c., p. 41f. 
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In Japan precedence was given to loyalty and the unconditional loyalty 
to the feudal lord was later on carried over to the Sovereign and inte- 
grated with personal reverence for ancestral memory. Japanese nursery 
tales abound in anecdotes of heroic sacrifices for the sake of honor and 
of tragic conflicts between filial piety and fealty. 

Buddhism, too, contributed to the Japanese moral of loyalty by its 
quiet submission to the inevitable, composure in sight of danger and 
calamity, disdain of temporal life and friendliness with death. In Japan 
the ultimate values have never been: Life, individual Freedom and pur- 
suit of personal Happiness, but a free disregard of life, loyalty and pur- 
suit of an honorable death. In training for a contempt of death the 
military Bushido-moral and the peace-loving Buddhism were collaborating 
and corroborating the Japanese patriotism as formed by the national re- 
ligion, Shinto. . 

To us it seems almost ridiculous that a military leader should practice 
Buddhist meditation or tea-ceremony in order to strengthen his bravery, 
valor and courage, but the Japanese generals did it and do it. One of 
their greatest war lords, Iyeyasu (1600-1616), was convinced that he 
owed his military successes to the practice of meditation which is also 
the essential element in the Japanese tea-cult.*° He wrote in his testament: 
“T have fought ninety times and eighteen times death seemed to be sure. 
If nonetheless I escaped death it is due to the teaching of the Buddhist 
monks from whom I learnt that life is something indifferent and death 
desirable. He who keeps in his heart the principle of the vanity of life 
will stand victoriously the dangers to which others might succumb.” The 
spiritual aspect of valor is evidenced by composure and calmness of mind. 
Tranquillity is courage in repose. 

The great emptiness or nothingness as achieved by the meditation 
of Zen-Buddhism has indeed the power to concentrate a man’s mind 
and body in one single point—on zero—abstracting him from all sensual 
impulses, private emotions and personal relations. The last and most 
important relation which has to be cut off for the sake of an unconditional 
loyalty and disdain of life is—in particular for a Japanese—the relation 
to one’s family. If a Japanese goes to war his family does no longer 
exist for him. The symbolic expression is the custom that water is offered 
to him by his relatives in a wine cup, just as is done when a member of 


*Cf. Okakura Kakuzo, The Book of Tea. 
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the family is dying. Now he is free to die. Life is potentially finished, 
being only a means to an end in itself: to the spirit of the race, the Em- 
peror and the Fatherland. 

L. Hearn who observed in 1904 the Japanese people during the War 
with Russia made the remark, equally true for today, that from the thou- 
sands of young men summoned to the war, one did not hear any expression 
of hope to return to their homes with glory; the common wish uttered 
was only to win remembrance at the “Spirit-invoking Temple” in Tokyo 
where the souls of all who die for the Emperor are believed to gather 
and where the Imperial master raises the rank of the dead. 

Traveling in Japan I often had an opportunity to see the return 
of the ashes of those who have been killed in the war. According to the 
ancestor-cult the ashes have to be brought home over thousands of miles. 
If a family can afford it a brother or son will travel for weeks to bring 
the ashes back. Mostly, however, soldiers coming back on leave will 
do it. Each of these comrades carries before his chest a small square 
box wrapped in white linen, the loose ends of which are fastened around 
the neck. This box contains the ashes and you are traveling side by 
side with the dead. When the train arrives at the station where the 
members of the family are waiting for their dead, a short ceremony 
takes place at the platform of the train. The soldiers line up behind 
a small table on which the tablets with the names of the dead are placed. 
Then the officers and officials of the city come along, bowing in deep 
reverence before the tablets and burning incense. After them the rela- 
tives and friends do the same. No word is spoken, even the widows 
and their children preserve an admirable composure. The courtesy 
requires not to show any emotion, even to smile in deepest affliction 
instead of weeping. Then they leave the station with the ashes of their 
dead. The whole ceremony is very impressive by its noble simplicity. 


Tue Parapox OF THE JAPANESE CHARACTER 


We may ask: How is it possible that the Japanese people who are 
in their civil life so extremely gracious and reserved, sensitive and polite, 
nervous and shy and not at all soldier-like are the same people who 
fought Russia and are now fighting China, England and America? The 
answer I once received from one of my students was very interesting: a 
strange transformation of the personality takes place when a Japanese 
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is drafted and goes to war in the service of the Emperor. He is no 
longer the same. He develops silent energies, an extraordinary capacity 
of endurance and a savage courage. Of course, I had no opportunity 
to observe that transformation of personality in the theatre of war, but 
I could observe at least its potentiality in their civil life, namely, in the 
popular Japanese drama—the Kabuki-za—where a sudden transition 
from composure and calmness to a dramatic outburst and terrific fury 
is so characteristic, and then in the peculiar performance of the Japanese 
sports. It is not a sport in our sense, it is a national practice on the prin- 
ciples of Zen-Buddhist meditation and concentration. If you enter a 
Japanese gymnasium where archery or fencing is practiced you will be 
greatly astonished. It starts with a very elaborate ceremony of mutual 
presentation of the two fighters. They take their places preparing them- 
selves spiritually in an absolute calmness and composure. The breathing 
in particular has to be brought under control, and then, suddenly, by a 
violent cry of the teacher, they begin to fight, shouting in short intervals 
the most terrible primitive and savage yells as though in an ecstasy, with 
faces completely transformed. But in the next moment they return to 
the same, almost inhuman composure and reserve from which they started. 

Such sport is only a harmless preparation to that concentration and 
transformation which endows the Japanese with unconditional loyalty 
and sacrifice of life. It is to this moral discipline and tradition that 
Japan owes her real strength behind the unexpected display of aggressive 
power — unexpected by irresponsible reporters, sight-seers and experts 
who believe that history moves primarily in terms of production rather 
than of faith and passion, ideas and morals. 

The savage violence into which an utmost composure suddenly is 
transformed reveals a very typical feature of the Japanese culture as a 
whole: the basic primitiveness of their cultural refinement. Their grace 
of manners and aesthetic sensibility surpasses ours by far, but it rests on 
a barbaric basis. They are the most primitive among the civilized people 
and the most civilized among the primitives. That can be shown in the 
average style of their houses, in their food, their clothing, their art and 
language. I shall illustrate it describing their houses and food.’ 

They live in houses which are often not better than the henhouses 
of an American chicken farm, ultrasimple and primitive, not to be heated, 


* Cf. the excellent book of B. Taut, Houses and People in Japan, Tokyo, 1937. 
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the walls being of bamboo and clay, wood and paper. The rooms are 
almost empty and the few things they have can be easily moved on a 
small cart or even in a riksha. One chest of drawers, a set of silk 
cushions for sitting down on the straw mats and a charcoal brazier for 
the teapot—that’s all! But such a house is at the same time very 
attractive. It has a spirituality, purity, calmness and beauty which lies 
in the sobriety and the harmony of the workmanship. The shades on 
the paper walls, which can be opened to the garden, the natural color of 
the straw mats and the unpainted wood, a few flowers and a scroll paint- 
ing in a niche—all this together shows a delicate taste and a frame of 
mind which one never forgets. 

Primitive and refined is also their food: rice with a few pickles, 
tea and sometimes a bit of fish—that’s all and always the same. The 
rice is tasteless and tepid to the Western palate and the favorite way 
of eating fish is to eat it raw, which may seem primitive until one remem- 
bers that here we relish raw oysters! But rice and tea have also a moral 
significance: they embody the Japanese ideal of what they call assari and 
sappari, i. e., to be pure and unheavy, sober and plain, tasteless and color- 
less. These few poor things which constitute a Japanese meal are further 


arranged in a very elaborate style, considering the symbolic significance 
of the colors and the season, and served with perfect elegance and 
decency. At the end of the dinner the rice cup has to be cleaned with tea, 
swallowing the tea with the remainder of the rice, for one must not waste 
a single grain of the sacred food of Japan. And last but not least: one 
must never hurry as the Westerners do at a counter in a drugstore. 


Tue JapaNEsE View oF DeaTH 


In a conversation I had with the president of my university we 
talked about the different ways of life in Europe and Japan. He said to 
me: “The Europeans and Americans have too much individualism be- 
cause of their Christianity. They have no sense for the vanity of the 
individual’s life, they are strangely tenacious of life — that’s ignoble 
and of bad taste.” The man who made this frank statement had studied 
in Germany and was the director of the hospital for tuberculosis. Ac- 
cording to our standards a doctor is particularly supposed to strive for 
the preservation of life. To be sure, this doctor too was eager to improve 
the hygienic conditions and to cure his patients, but without believing 
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that life as such has to be preserved as long as possible and by all means. 
There are so many people in Japan who suffer from tuberculosis, they do 
not take care of themselves and when it becomes finally inevitable to con- 
sult the doctor my president will tell them, “Never mind, now you must 
stay in one of our beds for about three years, that’s all.” And the 
Japanese patient is extremely patient, he will take his few things in a 
bundle, enter the hospital, submit to his destiny and wait, while the 
average Westerner would become desperate for losing so much time 
and money—two things which have an entirely different meaning in the 
East and the West. 

The genuine Japanese symbol of the right way to die is the cherry 
blossom: to bloom a short moment and then to be brought down by wind 
and rain, with beauty and easy detachment. A famous Japanese scholar 
who wrote a book on the soul of Japan describes the significance of the 
cherry blossom in the following way: “The refinement and grace of 
its beauty appeal to our aesthetic sense as no other flower can. We cannot 
share the admiration of the Europeans for their roses, which lack the 
simplicity of our flower. Then, the thorns that are hidden beneath the 
sweetness of the rose, the tenacity with which she clings to life as 
though afraid to die rather than drop untimely, preferring to rot on her 
stem; her showy colors and heavy odors—all these are traits so unlike 
our flower which is ever ready to depart life.” ® 

The attitude toward death is indeed for every nation and individual 
the ultimate criterion for the evaluation of life. Even in Germany whose 
youth is now educated for death one has still to justify and apologize 
for asking the people to sacrifice their fortunes and lives for the state. 
Japan does not need any particular “Education for death,” they have 
their moral of loyalty, sacrifice and even suicide well established for ages 
and also efficient in times of peace.*® If, for instance, a fire destroys the 
enshrined portrait of the Emperor in a school, the president who is re- 
sponsible for the preservation of it will commit suicide or at least resign. 
That’s more than Fiihrer-cult, that’s Japanese loyalty, and the reality 


of a “myth” as we call it, because we have no adequate terms for under- 
standing it. 


* I. Nitobe, Bushido, 1914, p. 151f. 
*cf. Thornstein Veblen, An Inquiry Into the Nature of Peace, New York, 1919, p. 82, where the 


possible coalescence of the imperial designs of Germany and Japan and their attitudes of loyalty are 
admirably foretold and analyzed. 








The Religious Poetry of Gerald Massey 


CuHarves ArtHour Hawtey 


ERALD MASSEY, once proclaimed by Tennyson, Ruskin and 
(; Landor as comparable to Keats or even Shakespeare, has been 

well-nigh forgotten. Hailed by Maurice, Kingsley and their 
contemporaries as a prophet of the social gospel, Massey has gone the 
way of many prophets into semioblivion. He was greeted in America 
by men and women of letters. Tickner and Fields published in 1857 
Massey’s Complete Poetical Works, after which he toured the continent 
lecturing to vast audiences, but today Americans seldom mention the 
name of this English poet. Why has the poetry of Tennyson lived 
while that of Massey has passed into oblivion? At first thought one 
might consider the reason to be an inferior quality of the latter poet’s 
work, yet Massey was good enough to be mentioned as a candidate for 
Poet Laureate. 

Both Tennyson and Massey were concerned with the problems of 
their time, but Tennyson became the prophet of evolution whereas Massey 
became the prophet of the workingman. A theory like evolution, always 
subject to change, has a certain philosophical tinge to awaken the imagina- 
tion, but the “poor” whom society has always in its midst arouses no 
such imaginative interest. For this reason, Massey, who did not at 
first catch the notice of the government and was not made Poet Laureate 
has been almost forgotten; but Massey is worthy to be remembered. 
It is the purpose of this paper, therefore, to re-examine and evaluate 
his poetry. 

Massey is, in reality, nearer to the modern man, and, in some respects 
a better yardstick of right behavior, than is Tennyson, who, like Keats, 
will be remembered for excellence of technique rather than for moral 
challenge. Tennyson has by now become one with the Victorian era which 
today is popularly associated with something that is good but outmoded. 
There is a tendency today to suppress what the Victorian era expressed 
and to express what the Victorians suppressed. All this attitude of mind 
becomes at once apparent in Tennyson but does not appear to such an 
extent in Massey. The Victorians, with few exceptions, suppressed the 
horrors of child labor, the sweat shop and sexual literature; present-day 
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writers revel in these subjects. Massey strikes the happy mean. His 
poetry, like all good poetry, is conservative, but, nevertheless, speaks 
the language of yesterday and today, as radical poetry is more apt to do 
than that which is strictly conservative. Love, religion and death are 
frequently mentioned by both Tennyson and Massey, but here Massey 
went beyond the Poet Laureate as Isaiah and Jeremiah went beyond 
the Psalmists. The “high seriousness” of Massey surpassed that of nearly 
all his contemporary poets. Dickens had it and that is the main reason 
why he has survived. It is hardly conceivable that a time may come 
when Dickens’ works will be no more read, but it is conceivable that 
both Tennyson and Keats will be read chiefly by those whose taste is for 
beauty of technique. Probably, Massey, when once rediscovered, will 
live because his message, though not always technically as perfect as 
Tennyson’s, is in tune with the “high seriousness” of all prophets of re- 
ligion and of all time. i 


Gerald Massey, the son of a wretchedly poor canal driver, was born 
on May 29, 1828, in Hartfordshire, England. All through his adult 
life he lamented the fact that he had “had no childhood.” His illiterate 
parents reared him in a hovel, but his mother, in spite of her educational 
and cultural limitations, had a great yearning for her son’s future. She 
tried to teach him the Bible and, in spite of her ignorance, she bred 
in her son a love for its stately language. Surrounded as she was by 
indifference, neglect, vulgarity and sin, she taught him to love honesty, 
to value virtue and to seek integrity. Often during the winter while his 
father was out of work, the boy watched the struggle of his mother to 
hold together the family of six on the pittance earned by the children 
in a near-by factory. Those were hard and cruel days for the Massey 
family. Child labor had not been challenged, and at the early age of 
eight Gerald found factory employment at a daily grind from five in the 
morning until half after six in the evening. For a week of this slavery 
he received one shilling. Not until 1841 when Massey was thirteen 
was the conscience of England mature enough to produce Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s The Cry of the Children. Dickens, whose early life of hardships 
and mortifications, whose lack of regular education and unhappy experiences 
in the blacking factory acquainted him with contemporary conditions, 
followed Mrs. Browning in portraying the horrors of English childhood. 
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This he did supremely well in his David Copperfield. This book, pub- 
lished in 1849 when Massey had reached his early fame, drew the two 
men of letters together. But Massey’s literary works never gained the 
popularity of that of the aristocratic and wealthy Mrs. Browning nor 
of the best-seller novelist, Charles Dickens. 

Massey’s early life was more influenced by the primitive religion 
of the time than were any of his famous contemporaries. His mother 
introduced him to the Bible, and some Methodist distributors of tracts 
introduced him to Pilgrim’s Progress. To this background he added a 
copy of Robinson Crusoe, which he secured for himself. From the squalor 
and poverty of his environment he fled at the age of fifteen to London 
which seemed to him to be a paradise of books and opportunity. Here he 
had the chance to stand at the booksellers and in secondhand bookstores 
(and no city ever had secondhand bookstores like those of London) read- 
ing Greek and Roman history. Then, five years later, came the French 
Revolution and Massey dedicated his life to the cause of human freedom. 
It was at this time that he began to collect his poems which he had written 
with great care, and to publish an inexpensive journal, for the poverty- 
stricken working classes, which he called The Spirit of Freedom. 

More and more Massey fell under the influence of the writings of 
the Old Testament Prophets. Like them he became a champion of the 
poor. Hosea’s words to the poor and the memory of his own mother’s 
struggle with poverty kept his soul from becoming bitter and discouraged. 
Amos became his literary guide; and Isaiah opened to him the vision 
of a new day and a better social order. His familiarity with the patriarchs 
led him to find comfort and help in the writings of Thomas Cooper, 
who, also under the influence of the Old Testament Prophets, became 
a licensed Methodist exhorter and began publication of his Cooper’s 
Journal. At this time Charles Kingsley and Frederic Denison Maurice 
became his friends and fellow workers in the interest of social betterment. 
In 1850 Kingsley published his Alton Locke whom Maurice compared with 
Massey. About this time George Eliot met Massey. It is assumed 
that he is the hero of her Felix Holt which she published in 1866. In 
the meantime Massey had published many poems embodying his religious 
ideals. His books held such a place above those of his contemporaries 
that Lord Palmerston put his name on the civil list for a pension of 
seventy pounds. For the first time in his life, he could then devote his 
talent to the cause to which he had dedicated himself. 
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II 


The simple religious life of Massey shines through his “At Eventide” 
which speaks the language of Isaiah: 
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Father! our inmost parts lie bare 

To thine own purifying air; 

We spread our stains out in Thy sight; 

O, Sun of Pureness, turn them white: 
And make our spirits clear as dew 

For thine own Self to lighten through. 


Again we see the poverty of his youth, the impure air of the hovel-home 


of his boyhood, the stains upon the garments, and the meager house- 
hold. He continues: 


Send down the Comforter, we plead, 
For all who are in bitter need; 

Let homeless Hagars find, we pray, 
Some well of succor by the way: 
With the Angel of Thy Presence bless 


Poor wanderers in the wilderness. 





The language and imagery of the King James Bible appear again and 
again as is to be expected. Like Lincoln, Massey’s training in diction 
and expression came principally from the Bible. Likewise, he retained 
through life expressions which came in the pleading of his mother’s prayers: 


So dark the way, I cannot see: 

O, somewhere—smiling face Divine, 
Look down and make my night to shine! 
So dark the way I cannot see. 

Dear Jesus, let me lean on Thee! 


Massey’s “Jerusalem the Golden” illustrates the desire which he 
always felt for the Utopia foretold in the Old Testament Prophets: 


Jerusalem the Golden! 

I weary for one Gleam 

Of all thy glory folden 

In distance and in dream! 

My thoughts, like Palms in Exile, 
Climb up to look and pray 

For a glimpse of thy dear Country 
That lies so far away! 


* * * * * 
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Jerusalem the Golden! 

Where loftily they sing, 

O’er pain and sorrows olden, 
Forever triumphing; 

Lowly may be the portal 
And dark may be the door, 
The Mansion is immortal— 
God’s palace for His Poor! 


In the Messianic Utopia the poor will always have the blessings. 
Massey was as deeply influenced by the Gospel of Luke as by the Old 
Testament Prophets. Finally he is convinced that the way to the City 
of God is over the hard road of toilsome discipleship: 


Jerusalem the Golden! 

I toil on, day by day; 

Heartsore each night with longing, 

I stretch my hands and pray, 

That mid the leaves of Healing, 

My soul may find her nest; 

Where the wicked cease from troubling— 
The Weary are at rest! 


In Massey’s “Going to School” we have an early picture of the 
blessing a Methodist Sunday School, at that time an innovation in the 
religious life of the world, brought to the overworked and wretched 
children of the poet’s own youth: 

Here learn we how to lighten 
The heaviest lot, and brighten 
The day most dark with dule, 
And lay up Childhood’s treasure, 


To reap immortal pleasure 
Even in a Sunday School! 


“The Aspen” tells the reason why “the Aspen shiver.” The “Legend 
of the Flowers” relates the manner in which the flowers pitied Eve as she 
was exiled from Eden. The “Legend of Little Pearl” recounts in ballad 
form the distress and misery of child labor as Massey knew it: 

God shield poor little ones, where all 

Must help to be bread-winners! 

For once afoot, there’s none too small 

To ply their tiny fingers. 
The reader’s sympathy warms as little Pearl hunts wood for the family 
until she died of exhaustion and cold. In her death Christ as a child 
came to her. “Poor Ellen,” a similar poem, is written in the same mood. 
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Massey fervently believed in immortality, and in an immortality that 
was very real and ever present. He never thought of death as a separation 
in the usual sense, but that the spiritual presence of the dead was ever 
around the living. This spiritual presence has something of the Platonic 
idea of this world’s being but an image or copy of the Unseen. His “Life 
Beyond,” once extremely popular, expresses this belief: 


Although its features fade in light of unimagined bliss 
We have the shadowy revealings of the Better World in this. 


* * * * * 


A little hint that stirs and thrills the wings we fold within, 
And tells of that full heaven yonder which must here begin. 


* * * * * 


A little hidden likeness, often faded and defiled, 

Of the great, the good All-father, in His poorest human child! 
Although the best be lost in light of unimagined bliss 

We have the shadowy revealing of the Better World in this. 


This same devout faith appears in his “A Song in the Morning”: 


Awake, poor Soul, the Shadows flee, 
Dawn kindles in the sky, 

Lift up the drooping head, and see 
Redemption draweth nigh. 


A similar thought is expressed in “His Banner Over Me.” In “The 
Two Heavens” he wrote: 


There are two Heavens for natures clear 
And calm as thine, my gentle Love! 
One Heaven but reflected here; 

One Heaven that waits above. 


His faith went out to help Queen Victoria when the Prince Consort, 
Albert, died. In his “Albert the Good” he wrote: 


We can but kneel, and grope, and kiss His feet 
Who take thee to his infinite embrace; 

We feel transfigured if our touch may meet 
His garment’s hem; but thou behold’st His face. 


And again in this same message to the bereaved Queen he voices his faith 
that the dead yet love and succor those they loved on earth: 

It is my faith they friend us in our need; 

With tender chords they draw us where they move; 


And often at the noon of night they feed 
With dews of Heaven the lilies of their love. 
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In his “Cousin Winnie” he tells of the love which filled his boyish 
heart for a girl he could not marry, but this love is eternal in the Platonic 
sense since it came from God. His faith here is similar to that of his 
contemporary Browning: 


Unwearying, lonely, year by year, 
I go on laying up my love. 

I think God makes no promise here 
But it shall be fulfilled above 


When Thomas Hood died in 1845 Massey, who felt that Hood 
was a kindred soul, poured out his heart in perhaps his most perfect poem, 
“Hood, Who Sang the Song of the Shirt.” He begins with exalted lines 
telling how mankind kills its prophets in order to deify them: 


Tis the old story!—ever the blind world 

Knows not its Angels of Deliverance 

Till they stand glorified ’twixt earth and heaven. 

It stones the martyr; then, with praying hands, 

Sees the God mount his chariot of fire, 

And calls sweet names, and worships what it spurned. 
It slays the man to deify the Christ... . 

To those who walk beside them, great men seem 
Mere common earth; but distance makes them stars... . 
So Hood, our Poet, lived his martyr-life .... 

And went uncrowned to his untimely tomb... . 
The starry soul, that shines when all is dark! — 
Endurance, that can suffer and grow strong— 

Walk through the world with bleeding feet, and smile! 


In him were gleams of such heroic splendors 

As light this cold, dark world up as a star 

Array’d in glory for the eyes of heaven: 

And a great heart that beat according music 

With theirs of old—God-likest, royallest men... . 
The world may never know the wealth it lost, 
When Hood went darkling to his tearful tomb, 

So mighty in his undevelopt force! 

With all his crowding unaccomplished hopes! 

Th’ unuttered wealth and glory of his soul... . 
How like a bonny bird of God he came, 

And poured his heart in music for the Poor 

Who sit in gloom while sunshine floods the land, 

And feel, through darkness, for the hand of Help... . 
Our Champion! with his heart too big to beat 

In bonds,—our Poet in his pride of power! 

Ay, we'll remember him who fought our fight... . 
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His Mausoleum is the People’s heart . 

And it were well, my England, should’ st thou come 
To weep some honest drops above his grave. 

Our Hood is worthier of eternal praise 

And blessings, and dear heart-immunities, 

Than warrior Wellington, who rode to fame 

On Death’s white horse by Battle’s crimson path. 


III 


In 1884 Massey went to Australia by way of America. Australia 
was then a relatively new land, being settled by pioneers, and the poet’s 
heart responded to their needs and difficulties. In 1831 Charles Darwin 
had explored the coast of this “south land” and the town that figures 
in the news today as Darwin is named for him. All this impressed 
Massey since the country was settled by English “convicts.” Massey 
resented the settlers being called convicts since most of them were the 
victims of the maladjusted conditions following the industrial revolution. 
* On this, his last tour of America, he was feted and praised by the 
men and women of letters and religion, but this did not blind his eyes 
to what his prophetic soul considered America’s moral blindness. At a 
public lecture in San Francisco he is reported by the San Francisco Call 
to have said as his farewell to America: 

In this land crude individuality is rampant, for each man is, to an alarming 
extent, a law unto himself, and takes but little heed of anything that is not con- 
nected with his own immediate interests. You men of honor, of brains and of 


business experience avoid the paths of public life, and devote yourselves exclusively 
to the amassing of fortunes and the gratifying of your personal whims. 


All America listened to this message, and from Massachusetts to 
California they applied to Massey his own words written for F. D. Maurice: 
God bless you, Brave One, in our dearth, 
Your life shall leave a trailing glory; 


And round the poor man’s homely hearth 
We proudly tell your suffering’s story. 


Shortly after this trip Massey died. For a time he was widely 
read and greatly praised. Several editions of his poems were eagerly 
bought in America. Today these editions are lying in secondhand book- 
stores or on the shelves of public libraries. Yet, in this hour of “all out 
war” with all its implications, the prophetic voice of Massey rings out 
with a challenge which cannot go unheeded. 





The Eternal Design 


Eart Martatr 


AS Oswald Spengler right? Is the twentieth century the end 

W of a cycle and the twilight of civilization? Has Christianity 

reached the edge of the evening land with only the night 

beyond? Has the last trumpeter blown “Tattoo” or “Taps,” and will 
there be a “Reveille”? 

These are the ghostly questions which haunt the minds of a genera- 
tion lost between two wars. They thought wishfully, in the first luster of 
their tarnished victory, that they had made the world safe for democracy 
or, even more sanguinely, saved by Christianity. Now they know that 
they were misled by militarists and ministers alike and are asking with 
bitter insistency, What and where is God and why doesn’t He do some- 
thing to save democracy and religion from blackout at midday? 

Mostly the ministers have been less evasive than the militarists. 
They have at least admitted their error in believing that peace could 
be won by a facile denunciation or renunciation of war. At the same time 
they have refused to identify God with Napoleon’s “heaviest battalion” 
and to whitewash war by making it God’s way of achieving values through 
disvalues. If values do emerge from war, they say, it is not through 
disvalues but in spite of them. “There is a divinity that shapes our ends 
rough-hew them how we will.” And long before Shakespeare made that 
sage observation, Saint John the Evangelist wrote it into his record of 
the Master’s thought: “God is a spirit,” a spirit of “light shining in dark- 
ness; and the darkness comprehendeth it not, the darkness overcometh it 
not.” Perhaps that God, the wiser ministers add, has already done not 
something but much to save civilization and we, fallible human beings, 
have been unable to find His guiding hand and follow its leading into 
paths of righteousness and peace. 

Here at long last, the prophets catch up with the vision of the 
poets; for, as much as fifty years ago, Francis Thompson cried out of 
another darkness: 

“The angels keep their ancient places: 
Turn but a stone and start a wing; 


Tis we, ’tis our estrangéd faces 
That miss the many-splendored thing;” 
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and only yesterday, as time falls like a feather from the taut wings of 
Eternity, T. S. Eliot, poet dramatist, and seer, had the Third Priest say 
in the Cathedral so soon to be the tomb of the martyred Becket: * 


. . Even now, in sordid particulars 
The eternal design may appear.’ 


Curiously, that is exactly what the novelists—all of them from the 
lost generation—say with startling consistency in this quarter’s fiction: 
Rachel Field’s And Now Tomorrow, Oliver La Farge’s The Copper Pot, 
James Street’s Tap Roots, Frances Frost’s Village of Glass, Franz Werfel’s 
The Song of Bernadette and Somerset Maugham’s The Hour Before the 
Dawn. Their very titles, by a kind of alchemy, transmute the metallic 
clang of blackout signals into a matutinal “All Clear” as golden as Pippa’s 
hymn to the new day: “God’s in His heaven; All’s right with the world.” 

Come to think of it, Pippa was a prophetic counterpart of the first 
heroine in Rachel Field’s last novel And Now Tomorrow. It was Helen 
Jeretska, of course, the little mill girl from the other side of the river 
who met and married the mill-owner’s artist son, Elliott Blair. As 
Emily, her daughter, described her later, she had not only Pippa’s back- 
ground and Pippa’s flair for livingness, but also Pippa’s way of weaving 
herself into other people’s lives, until one bright thread made all the 
fabric glow. 

“Yes,” Emily said of her (p. 14), “that is how I like to think it 
may have been—shuttles weaving, bobbins twisting threads like millions 
of humming harp strings, fine-spun about them. And so they became part 
of the pattern of life, which may not vary its design, though the two who 
give themselves to its making are always new.” 

This same sense of design Emily Blair found in her own life as 
she wrote “in a prim vertical hand” on the flyleaf of one of her schoolbooks: 

“Emily Blair is my name, 
America my nation, 


Blairstown, Mass., my dwelling place, 
And heaven my destination.” 


Like Pippa she still believed in heaven. But that was 1921, before pain 
and disillusionment had tarnished the bright-colored threads just as they 
were emerging musically, redeemingly, in the jangled, and then silenced, 


* Murder in the Cathedral (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935), p- 55- 
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pattern of her days. Consequently, only a dozen years later, having 
heard, even with deafened ears, the blackout signals of disaster, she must 
write with tragic candor: “Yet ‘heaven’ is a word I seldom write or take 
for granted nowadays. In this year, 1933, I am not so confident of my 
dwelling place or destination.” 

“But I am far ahead of myself,” as Miss Field says, much later in 
the book (p. 214). ‘What happens to people is the story. What they 
think about while it is happening to them is something else.” 

This, in passing, is Rachel Field’s soundest commentary on her own 
novelistic method. She, more than most modern novelists, has religiously 
preserved a right balance between stream-of-consciousness maundering 
and a realistic record of things that happened as they happened. Con- 
sequently she lets events and conversations body forth naturally the things 
she and her characters are thinking as they relive the plot, motif or 
design in that particular fragment of life. It keeps her story so vivid 
and surprising that it should not be spoiled by a reviewer’s less artistic 
retelling. Only one thing needs to be said here: in her last novel Rachel 
Field learns with Emily Blair that out of the alembic of suffering, be- 
trayal, industrial unrest and sacrificial service, a free spirit may distil the 
perfume of nard, “precious, very costly,” making the fragrance of her 
life a redeeming memory for all who know her. 

Emily Blair sensed this in Jo Kelly, a sort of Saint Francis in a 
mackinaw, of whom she said unforgettably: “He’ll never fit into any 
pattern for long; but wherever he goes people take a sort of answering 
spark from him, the way animals do.” And she herself, like Mary 
Magdalene, caught the answering glory from a latter-day miracle man, 
young Merek Vance, who healed her of her deafness. It was this which, 
like her mother’s “humming harp strings,” brought a kind of music to 
“sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” It was this dawn-lit, 
almost divine, thread woven accidentally or providentially into the fabric 
of her life which made it possible for her to see an emergent motif there 
and to say with Rachel Field and one of her earlier heroines, also on the 
edge of the evening land: “In spite of suffering, injustice, betrayal and 
the long darkness of misunderstanding I have all this and heaven, too; 
and now tomorrow.” 

Thus did a brave book and a brave life—Rachel Field’s—end with 
a dawn song that no deafness can silence and a luster that no night can dim. 
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Unfortunately Oliver La Farge is not so effective as Rachel Field 
was in drawing a design for living. He is unquestionably the greater 
artist of the two—Laughing Boy made him an American immortal— 
but in this latest novel he falls as far short of that earlier standard as 
Tom Hartshorn did in one of his later pictures: 

“It was not quite right,” he said; the appraisal is in the first chapter 
of The Copper Pot. “No. It still had the quality of too formal geo- 
metric arrangement which had been in the studies he made on board the 
freighter.” 

In Laughing Boy La Farge let the native mysticism of his Navajo 
artists lift him out of a stylized pattern into silver that flowed like a 
song or a chant around the blue pool of a turquoise matrix. But in The 
Copper Pot the “sordid particulars” are so sharply etched and so flam- 
boyantly lighted that “the eternal design” never quite emerges. And 
yet the search for it runs unmistakably from the explosive aura of the 
copper pot on the jacket, glorifying the mauve facade of a bawdy house, 
to Tom’s austere ardor as he painted, with sweeping strokes like Sturm’s, 
his pictures which would be more than Goldwater prize winners. 

“Interwoven with each thought was the new perception of his life, 
the understanding at last of his years and his road. .... . It all fell 
into line, there was a definite order which he supposed always existed in 
life when one thought straight about it Life seemed remarkably 
interesting yet his own life seemed less important than it ever had before. 
. . . . And coming soon in its order was his answer to what he owed 
the world for being alive to love and paint in it.” 

This last is supposed to refer to Hartshorn’s half-formed resolution 
to enlist in the navy so that he may stand “in the forepeak of the ship” 
with “the unsheltered men between here and England, the cold Atlantic 
and the submarines.” Even so the late return to the puritanism and 
patriotism of his forebears at Chog’s Cove, Rhode Island, is never more 
than geometrically motivated: it works out on a chart, or a canvas, 
maybe, but rarely in life; moreover it scarcely redeems the years of 
dallying in the lotus beds of the French Quarter with what the blurb 
on the jacket calls a pageant of “gay and willing girls.” For anyone 
who has read The Copper Pot, this latter characterization is a triumph 
of understatement worthy of the earlier La Farge who wrote Laughing 
Boy and Sparks Fly Upward. 
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Perhaps Oliver La Farge is not to be censured too much for the 
pornographic passages in his latest book. The design for his age—the 
lost generation—seems to prescribe beast-colored threads without ref- 
erence, of course, to the Franciscan habit, much less the Franciscan ideal 
of chastity. In Tap Roots, also, James Street, with something of La 
Farge’s forthrightness and artistry, deliberately weaves the threads of 
his story into the pig-stylized pattern for current best sellers. And hav- 
ing discharged my ministerial duty by rebuking the brethren for making 
lust so lovely that it is almost religious, I hasten to add that Tap Roots is, 
pornography and all, one of the better American novels of this year. 
With Burke Boyce’s The Perilous Night it should certainly receive 
serious consideration when the Pulitzer awards are made next spring. 
“Sordid particulars” are not glossed over: Morna out-Scarletts Scarlett 
O’Hara and Keith Alexander makes Rhett Butler look like “a rural 
Don Juan” in a wartorn city; and yet, through it all “the eternal design” 
—whether it be Aba Inki’s for Tishomingo or God’s for Hoab Dabney 
and Pastor Kirkland—somehow works itself out into peace for Lebanon 
and emancipation for its Negro slaves years before Lincoln proclaimed 
it or Grant and Sherman won it in the white heat of another battle. 

But Tap Roots is, first and last, narrative, enthralling narrative 
unarrested by propaganda or preaching except the compelling and re- 
deeming logic of lives like Tishomingo’s, Hoab Dabney’s and Pastor 
Kirkland’s. This strange triumvirate are the bright-colored threads in 
a beast-colored pattern: Tisku, last mingo, chief and priest of the Choc- 
tows, protects the living and buries the dead; Hoab Dabney, Methodist 
deacon and patriarch in Lebanon, becomes its first governor, when it de- 
clares its independence from Mississippi and its allegiance to a higher 
Union, “conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal”; and Reverend Kirkland, no plaster saint but 
one of the most admirable ministers in recent literature, is so liberal 
that he can say over Sam Dabney’s body on the pagan funeral pyre of the 
Muskogees: 

“Your grandfather wanted to be buried in the Choctaw manner, so we are 
surrendering his body to Tishomingo. -We, as nonbelievers in Aba Inki, have 
no right to touch his body now. In many ways, however, we believe in Aba Inki. 


The God of the Muskogees is our Jehovah. His kingdom is our kingdom. There 
is no God save one, be He Aba Inki or Jehovah or Allah.” 
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14! 
Surely that was “the eternal design” emerging even then from the 
“sordid particulars” of pioneer life and Indian warfare. With equal 
clarity it emerges later from another conflict when Keith Alexander above 
the grave of the Lebanon dead—TIrish, Cajuns, Negroes, and Dabneys— 
says to Morna, “Udi Solitudinem faciant pacem appellant.” Then, trans- 
lating for her: “That means ‘Where they make a solitude, they find a 
peace.? You find beauty and dignity in strange places, my dear.” 

These are the tap roots of the tree of liberty, thrusting ever deeper 
into a land which can never be conquered, at least so long as those same 
tap roots, whether red, white or black, are watered by the blood of heroes 
and martyrs. 

In Village of Glass, Frances Frost carries this same struggle for 
freedom and equality from the valley of the Mississippi to the rock- 
ribbed coast of Maine. Unfortunately she never gives the village a name 
so that the whole book has a kind of unreality or ethereality in striking 
contrast with the carefully charted geography of Blairstown, Mass., the 
French Quarter in New Orleans, and Lebanon, Miss., in the other novels 
reviewed here. Perhaps Miss Frost, being a poet, is still a little self- 
conscious and feels, mistakenly, that she can make the village more 
artistically impressionistic, or universal, if she leaves it a blown-glass ideal 
or memory on a table in an artist’s studio. 

For this or some other reason Village of Glass falls just short of 
greatness in this quarter’s fiction. The threads, both bright colored and 
beast colored, are there in riotous profusion with Gramma Nancy Clancy 
as the Pippa in the piece; but, somehow, they never get interwoven into 
a firm fabric with pattern enough to withstand the shock of a global war. 
Miss Frost seems to think that the miracle is finally wrought by one - 
night of holier love than marriage can ever seal. The solution, like 
Robin’s “village of glass,” is a bit too brittle. It just doesn’t come 
through with strength and soul enough to make the village of glass a 
village of granite with chimneys, towers.and spires among the stars. 

Even so one must still say of Miss Frost’s novel as Gramma Clancy 
said of Robin’s shattered village (p. 208): ‘Something important he 
was working on when the war came and he smashed it. Well, it’s his 
own business, but such beautiful colors I never saw outside of a dream.” 
And Robin Thorn found that dream fulfilled in Gramma Clancy’s and 
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Laurel O’Hare’s sacrificial service as symbolized by a stunted Christmas 
tree glowing in a blacked-out corner of an air-raid shelter. 

“The world,” he said to Laurel O’Hare, “is in darkness; the world 
is having a blind man’s holiday. And the only light left in it is love, 
and sometimes in the murk of hate, love is only a glimmer, the light 
of a penny candle in the chaos of darkness. But here in this village, 
and in all the villages where simple people believe in liberty and kindness, 
the penny candles burn tonight with a stubborn and radiant flame, even 
if they burn in secrecy.” 

After so many overembroidered orgies of profane love it is both 
redeeming and refreshing to kneel before Franz Werfel’s altarpiece— 
perhaps an ageless masterpiece—The Song of Bernadette. The amours 
of Hartshorn and Louise or even Frances Warren in the French Quarter 
at New Orleans, of Morna and Clay or Keith—it didn’t seem to matter 
which—under the mating tree by the brook in Lebanon, of Robin Thorn 
and Laurel O’Hare in the ruins of the Village of Glass, turn suddenly 
tawdry beneath the light of ecstasy in a shepherd girl’s eyes as she 
sees “a beautiful lady” above a spring by a rosebush. 

“For there is no beauty,” Werfel explains, “that is wholly of the 
body. From every human countenance which we call beautiful there 
streams a radiance which, though bound to bodily forms, is of the spirit.” 

Bernadette saw that radiance in her vision of “The Lady.” It made 
her “fly like a swallow, like a leaf in the wind” toward the trysting place 
where that light might illumine the shadowed pattern of her days. 
Others, notably the strong young miller, Antoine Nicolau, saw that same 
beauty in Bernadette and murmured adoringly, “One ought not even to 
touch a being like that.” Consequently when she went away from 
Lourdes he could only bring her white roses and mumble brokenly: 

“TI wanted to say that my mother is getting old. She and I are 
used to each other and get along real well. And I’m thirty-four now. 
And so I’ve decided never to take a wife, Mademoiselle Bernadette, be- 
cause, you know, a mother-in-law and a daughter-in-law—that doesn’t 
work so well. I’m going to stay unmarried, too, that’s what I wanted 

And now I wish you luck on your journey, Bernadette.” 

She gave him one white rose, as she answered his adoration with the 
light in her eyes and three words like a song, “Farewell, Monsieur Antoine.” 

For readers who have known a spirit-love like his that was quite 
enough. It was, indeed, the song of Bernadette, to Monsieur Antoine, 
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Dean Peyramale and all her friends at Lourdes. They believed in her 
visions and her voices and sometimes prayed to “Her Lady” of the 
Grotto. It was not unlike Pippa’s song in another village: “Farewell; 
God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with the world; even now, in sordid par- 
ticulars—a lizard-infested grotto, the stifling walls of a prison house—the 
eternal design has appeared.” 

It is small wonder that the Reverend Dean Marie Dominique 
Peyramale, who had once wanted to sweep this impudent little baggage 
out of his vicarage with one swish of a strong broom, eventually felt his 
proud heart miss a beat when he received from such a spirit her farewell 
message to one she loved, “Cher Monsieur le Curé, Bernadette is think- 
ing of you.” 

The theological implications of all of this are quite beside the point: 
whether Bernadette did or did not see “The Lady” and hear her speak; 
whether any or many miracles were performed through her and the holy 
spring; whether the Catholic Church should or should not have canon- 
ized a shepherd girl whose spiritual beauty captivated a village, an empress 
and a continent. As Estrade remarked sagely (p. 53): The deeper 
miracle happened at Lourdes and still is happening there: “oftener even 
than of their sickness pilgrims are healed of their despair” by the song 
of Bernadette: “There are spirit forces in life more compelling than 
passion and more healing than medicine. I saw them, I tell you. I 
saw them.” 

Antoine Nicolau, the miller, believed her; and Peyramale, the min- 
ister; and Hyacinthe de Lafite, the esthete; and Franz Werfel, the 
dramatist and mystic. 

“Yes, Messieurs,” Estrade, the revenue officer agreed (p. 538), 
“Lourdes is that geometrical point of our planet at which hell transects 
heaven.” 

After that any book about the problem of evil would be an anti- 
climax, except, perhaps, Somerset Maugham’s novel about the Second 
World War, The Hour Before the Dawn. It is not a consciously “im- 
portant” book. It is written with acidulous condensation and candor. 
There are not pompous or pious passages intended to whitewash or 
spiritualize Britain in its domestic or foreign policies. Its characters are 
neither saints, sinners or artists. They do try hard to be emanci- 
pated on this matter of marriage, according to the canons of the Cliveden 
set, and to show a proper, if patronizing, regard for servants, tradesmen 
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and workers. Then, suddenly, the war breaks over their high-blown 
complacency and shatters the glass houses where they had thought 
to grow gardenias and orchids for generations of Hendersons. The 
action of the book shows that the original stamina has not been bred 
out of English stock by centuries of cultivation but rather reappears 
with increased livingness and luster under the grafting processes of a 
war for survival and freedom. 

“We haven’t always been wise,” the old General says (p. 302), “we 
landowners, and I dare say we’ve been complacent and high-handed, 
but on the whole we’ve been decent and honest and we haven’t done badly 
by our country. Perhaps we’ve accepted the good things our happy lot 
provided us as though they were our due, but according to our lights 
we’ve tried, the best of us, I mean, and I think I may say most of us, 
to do our duty. ‘But we’ve had a long innings. The future belongs to 
the soldiers and sailors and workmen who will have won the war. Let’s 
hope they’ll make it a happier and better England for all the people 
who live in it.” 

This was a latter-day Briton’s way of finding Browning’s and Eliot’s 
“eternal design” in even the tragic particulars of a World War. It had 
taken two sons from him and a daughter-in-law who should have borne his 
son’s sons when the last “All Clear” had sounded. And yet in that darkest 
hour he still believed a new day would rise, phoenixlike, from the ashes 
of old houses, old splendors, and old devotions. Through the perilous 
night between “Taps” and “Reveille” he also kept the faith-fires burning 
until “the light that lighteth every man coming into the world” could 
break through and bring the dawn. 
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Walter Rauschenbusch. By Dores 
Ropinson SHARPE. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1942. pp. 
xiii-463. $2.75. 


Ir woutp be hard to overestimate 
either the timeliness or lasting impor- 
tance of this long-awaited biography of 
Walter Rauschenbusch. For one thing 
it fills a large gap in the story of Chris- 
tian thought and action in America dur- 
ing the last fifty years. Rauschenbusch 
was undoubtedly the leading major fig- 
ure in the field of religion who has not 
been treated in a full length biography. 
Thoughtful appraisals of his ideas and 
influence have been made, notably in 
The Rise of the Social Gospel in Amer- 
tcan Protestantism, by Charles Howard 
Hopkins. But a portrait of the man was 
lacking. Doctor Sharpe has been the 
custodian of the indispensable materials 
for such a biography, such as unpublished 
letters, addresses and pamphlets. Of 
these he has given generously. The 
book is full of new material here pub- 
lished’ for the first time, of immense 
interest and value. ‘The book is rich 
and full, giving a memorable portrait 
of one of the most influential person- 
alities in American Christianity. 

There is a great timeliness in the ap- 
pearance of this book in the present year. 
The general theological climate is a 
vastly different one from that in which 
Rauschenbusch lived and taught and 
wrote. The principal trend in theolog- 
ical thinking in this generation has been 
away from the emphasis on man’s action 
and social endeavor to a God-centered 
theology. That has been due to a wide 
variety of influences, which have con- 
spired to recover the understanding that 
Christianity is more and other than a 


social program. But, as is so often the 
case in the history of religion, the cor- 
rection of a distorted emphasis has be- 
come an overcorrection. In the pungent 
words of Luther: “Human nature is 
like a drunken peasant. You put him 
upon one side of the horse, and he falls 
off the other.” The sway of one truth 
is often accompanied by the complete 
temporary neglect of the opposite of 
complementary truths. The Barthian 
and Continental interpretation of Chris- 
tian revelation have brought at least a 
“dim out” of social effort in many quar- 
ters. The father of Oscar Wilde was 
an eye specialist in Dublin. The father 
of Bernard Shaw came to Doctor Wilde 
to be cured of a bad squint in the left 
eye. The difficulty was corrected so 
successfully that the patient had a bad 
squint in the right eye for the rest of 
his life! It was an_ overcorrection. 
Sharpe’s biography will help to correct 
that overcorrection so prevalent today, 
in its fresh presentation of the most 
powerful prophet of social Christianity. 

For another reason, the book is timely 
and needed. It furnishes a sharp cor- 
rection to the popular myth that “liberal” 
Christianity of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and the first twenty 
years of the twentieth century was a 
mass of “romantic optimism.” The 
very word “liberal” has become an epi- 
thet of scorn, as though it were a syn- 
onym of “Pollyanna.” Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell has satirized this delusion 
well: “Much has been said of late 
about the decay of liberalism. Too 
often it has been imagined to be an 
easy-going, careless indifferentism, a 
happy-go-lucky spirit with nothing stren- 
uous about it. God is most smiling ami- 


ability and human duty is to do the 
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best one can in a hit-or-miss fashion and 
call it a day.” 

This fully documented picture of 
Rauschenbusch hits that legend like a 
torpedo from a submarine. The liber- 
alism of Rauschenbusch and of his as- 
sociates in the Kingdom of God move- 
ment was a fighting force. He was as 
romantic and optimistic in the presence 
of evil as his spiritual ancestors, Amos 
and Micah. Sharpe’s book will correct 
the scornful and unreal picture of “lib- 
eralism” drawn by many today who 
were running around in rompers in 1907 
when Christianity and the Social Crisis 
was published. 

Perhaps the largest value of the book 
is in its treatment of beginnings, the 
beginning of the conception of the King- 
dom of God in Rauschenbusch’s own 
mind, the early days of the Kingdom 
of God fellowship, the growth of social 
consciousness in the Church. ‘The orig- 
inal material bearing on this is extensive 
and fascinating. The days in Hell’s 
Kitchen, the eleven years in which 
Rauschenbusch was the pastor of a small 
Baptist church on West Forty-third 
Street are vividly portrayed. The mes- 
sage of the man which so powerfully 
influenced the religious and economic 
thought of his time grew out of his own 
experience. He was in a church with 
“many little splits and much big dis- 
couragement,” with a salary of $900, 
of which $300 went for rent. Yet out 
of Hell’s Kitchen came a vision of a 
Kingdom of Heaven. ‘There in New 
York he saw with piercing eyes the eco- 
nomic and social realities of his world 
and the secret trails that led from 
human misery to full pocketbooks. His 
insight into the changed social conditions 
which demanded an extension of the 
Christian gospel into the new world cre- 
ated by them is vividly illustrated in a 
little piece of his on “The Smith, a 
‘mighty man was he,” 
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“Today one son of the smith is 
nailing machine-made horseshoes on 
with machine-made nails, and repair- 
ing the ironwork of farmers which 
is wrought elsewhere. The other 
sons have gone into the town and are 
factory hands. One worked in the 
fluff-filled air of a cotton mill and 
slept in a dark bedroom. He died of 
consumption.” 


Sharpe’s chapter on the group which 
founded the Brotherhood of the King- 
dom is a fascinating one. ‘The group 
which met in Marlboro-on-the-Hudson, 
has had a wide influence, a true bit of 
leaven in the American lump. Among 
them were Leighton Williams, Josiah 
Strong, L. Z. Batten, William Newton 
Clark, Nathaniel Schmidt. For acute 
penetration into economic issues, the 
twenty-point statement on labor unions, 
written by Rauschenbusch and issued by 
the Brotherhood during the coal strike 
of 1897 is amazing. Not a single issue 
which came up on labor disputes in the 
next forty years is missed. He goes over 
the whole field like a Goethe, saying, 
“Thou ailest here and here.” 
Rauschenbusch’s long and fruitful 
teaching at the Rochester Theological 
Seminary is given detailed treatment as 
well as his wider ministry. The gen- 
esis and reception of the epoch-making 
Christianity and the Social Crises are 
fully set forth. Indeed, one criticism 
which occurs is that the analysis of the 
published books is unnecessarily long, at 
times resembling a precis of books readily 
available. Yet the recalling of how the 
first great book struck, “like a bolt of 
lightning in a haystack,” is a valuable 
historical picture. 
. One of the most fruitful chapters is 
on what is to so many people, Rauschen- 
busch’s “forgotten book,” 4 Theology 
for the Social Gospel. Here, surely, is 
the evidence that he was not offering 
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a social substitute for a religious gospel. 
He shows the effect of social influences 
in the formulation of theological doc- 
trines and also with striking originality 
and suggestiveness reformulates doctrines 
from the standpoint of social redemption. 

There is much in the book of pe- 
culiar and special interest to the preacher. 
The new material gives new evidence 
of Rauschenbusch’s power as a writer 
of English prose. His epigrams stab 
like a Roman dagger. Here, for in- 
stance, “The old Adam is a strict de- 
nominationalist, the new Adam is just 
a Christian.” His sarcasm darts out 
quickly and viciously, “The great mass 
of our nation, with the exception of the 
monopolists and the socialists, is anxious 
to get back from the fire of monopoly 
into the cool and refreshing fire of com- 
petition.” 

It is, I think, to be regretted that the 
first fifty-eight pages are given over to 
an overlong factual recital of the an- 
cestry and early youth, overloaded with 
minor detail. But that is a small blem- 
ish, easily remedied. Begin with chapter 
V, “Hell’s Kitchen.” 

Hatrorp E. Luccock. 


Divinity School, Yale University, 


New Haven, Connecticut. 


Christianity in Peril. By ANnprew 
R. Ossporn. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1942. pp. viii- 
188. $2.00. 


Doctor OsBorn, an Australian Pres- 
byterian with wide service in Canada 
and the United States, considers the 
present crisis in religion the most serious 
since that of the catacombs. Protes- 
tantism is outmoded, isolationist and 
ineffective. | Promotional evangelism 
and efforts toward church union have 
not appreciably helped. Improvement 
should come first through stronger in- 
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sight and faith, asserting that spiritual 
power is focused in particular nations 
and men, demanding a Trinity like that 
of the Westminster Confession, operat- 
ing according to moral law, and vali- 
dated by the redemptive purpose of 
Jesus, the communion of saints and im- 
mortality. Essential reforms include: 
renewed emphasis upon religious educa- 
tion according to the patterns of 
Schleiermacher, Froebel and Herbart; 
increased concern for psychoanalysis and 
spiritual healing; co-operation with 
other altruistic forces. The lack of 
authority on the part of churches and 
the Federal Council may be removed 
through the selection by each denomi- 
nation of a kind of ecclesiastical prime 
minister who during a term of years 
may dominate and speak for his par- 
ticular body. 

The book is admirable in insisting 
that Christianity employ dynamic 
thought forms and constitute more than 
an agency of devotion and comfort. It 
is, however, highly provocative. ‘There 
are some errors in fact, as a twenty- 
year slip on the founding of the Jesuit 
order, and an assertion that the only 
example of union between churches of 
different traditions is in Canada; this 
statement overlooks China. ‘The treat- 
ment of Luther and Kant is one-sided. 
More essentially, however, the volume 
bases much of its argument upon dog- 
matic assumptions. Russia is called a 
godless tyranny; rationalism is termed 
the enemy of religion. The past is 
glorified, the present played down. ‘The 
influence of the Church upon civic 
morals is represented by outmoded blue 
laws while constructive social legislation 
is slighted. It seems inconsistent to 
urge public action and then upbraid 
English clergymen for having asked that 
reparations be forgiven, or undermine 
the potentiality of the Malvern Confer- 
ence by calling impracticable its ideal 
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of Europe as a co-operative common- 
wealth. Throughout the book Chris- 
tianity is presented as something less 
worthy and able than many moderns 
have found it to be. The program of 
social action which the author intro- 
duces has been advocated for a genera- 
tion. Seminaries and teachers are asked 
to make supposedly novel advances and 
co-ordinations which the best of them 
have long practiced. 

This volume merits respectful con- 
sideration because of its range, sincerity 
and suggestiveness. As an antidote, 
however, one needs writings like those 
of Van Kirk, Van Dusen, Paton, Tem- 
ple, Dulles and the late Arthur Holt, 
to say nothing of the example of the 
heroic Norwegian clergy. 


Eart CRANSTON. 


The University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California. 


Religion in Illness and Health. By 


Carrot, A. Wise. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1942. pp. xiv- 
279. $2.50. 


Tuts book is of unique value in sev- 
eral particulars. The reviewer confesses 
to being somewhat prejudiced in its 
favor, since he was one of those who 
urged the author to prepare it on the 
basis of his fifteen-years’ experience as 
mental hospital chaplain, personal coun- 
selor, theological schoolteacher and re- 
search worker in psychology of religion. 

The volume is divided into two main 
sections. The first summarizes the 
findings of science concerning the mean- 
ing of health and illness, both physical 
and mental. The second section shows 
how religion is related to illness and 
health—for better or for worse. 

The chief contribution of the first 
section is the light thrown on body-mind 
relationships—or as the scientists prefer 
to call them, “psychosomatic interrela- 
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tionships.” This is the best treatment 
in print for the nontechnical reader. 
The author’s readable account of the 
types and causes of mental illnesses is 
important, though not so original a con- 
tribution as the discussion of psychoso- 
matics. ‘This section leads up to a con- 
sideration of the “organismic approach” 
to illness and health, in which the sig- 
nificance of the “organism in an environ- 
ment”’ is clarified. 

To religious workers such ideas as 
that body and mind are interrelated, 
much mental illness is emotional in 
origin, cultural factors are influential 
causes of illness—all seem familiar. 
Doctor Wise’s effort has been to show 
what they really imply when they are fol- 
lowed through. In other words, it is the 
specific implications which are important 
rather than the general philosophy. 

What does all this mean for religion? 
In essence the author’s thesis is some- 
what as follows: There are two neces- 
sary and complementary ways of ex- 
amining religion, in terms of objective 
truth and in terms of inner meaning. 
There has been a tendency “to over- 
emphasize the former to the neglect of 
the latter.” But “the best possible idea 
may be warped by some persons 
Study of the inner meaning of religion 
must include study of whether it is 
used to promote health or misused to 
promote illness. Since religion deals 
with symbols—including emotional and 
purposive elements as well as intellectual 
—it is through an understanding of 
symbolism that we gain insight into re- 
ligion in illness and in health. “Sym- 
bols are the tools” for discovering “the 
nature and meaning of life” and for 
formulating “a way of life based on that 
discovery.” But they may also be “a 
source of error” unless they are under- 
stood. The author then shows how 
religion may, and does, make for health. 

One wishes the author had drawn 
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more extensively upon his own concrete 
experience in work with individuals. 
But that was not his main purpose in 
this book, though we hope it assures us 
of another volume from his pen. ‘This 
book is a milestone in the field of reli- 
gion and health. 
SEwarpD HILTNER. 

Federal Council of Churches of 

Christ in America, 
New York, New York. 


Youth Work in the Church. By 
Nevin C. Harner. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 
pp. 224. $1.75. 


One could hardly ask for a clearer 
setting forth of the challenge which 
modern youth presents to the Church, or 
for more practical and helpful methods 
for working out a program. ‘The au- 
thor’s experience with and understanding 
of youth, his knowledge of their apti- 
tudes and problems, enables him to offer 
practical suggestions and plans for meet- 
ing their needs. He analyzes youth’s 
problems as well as the Church’s respon- 
sibility in meeting them. Their basic 
needs are discussed with emphasis on a 
vital Christian faith, self-understand- 
ing, vocational guidance, sex education, 
social relationships and the Christian 
fellowship. 

Young people should have a separate 
organization owned and operated by 
themselves, yet tied into the larger 
Church program. Methods are impor- 
tant but must be a means to an end and 
not the end. A plan is good only when 
it “helps young people to grow spirit- 
ually.” As often as possible give the 
young folks a part in the Church wor- 
ship and they will be more apt to attend. 
Ushering, singing in the choir, conduct- 
ing occasional services, drama, etc., are 
offered as practical ways to enlist their 
interests, 


Questionnaires reveal that many youth 
do not care much for the average Church 
service. They get little out of the usual 
Scripture reading and do not like long 
prayers and sermons. They tend toward 
liturgy and favor a period of silence 
with soft organ music. They also ob- 
ject to certain “archaic phrases” and to 
theological concepts which they do not 
understand, too frequently used by the 
preachers. There is value in “an occa- 
sional thoroughgoing consultation be- 
tween a minister and his young people 
concerning both the sermon and the order - 
of service.” 

A chapter on “Youth and the Church 
School” is filled with suggestions for 
superintendents and teachers, while one 
on “The Worker Himself” gives youth 
workers and ministers an opportunity to 
check up on their personal qualifications 
as workers with young people. The 
ability to understand and get along with 
young people, splendid Christian char- 
acter, likable personality, a sense of 
humor and a democratic spirit are char- 
acteristics in a counselor which rate high 
with youth. Interdenominational co- 
operation, interfaith and interracial ac- 
tivities are urgently recommended for 
better understanding and larger interests 
beyond their own group. 

Pastors, youth counselors and all other 
workers with young people will find this 
a most worth-while companion for con- 
stant consultation and guidance. 


Paut E. Fo.ikers. 


The Roseland Methodist Church, 
Roseland, New Jersey. 


The Social Message of the Apostle 
Paul. By Homes Rotston. 
Richmond: The John Knox Press, 
1942. pp. 250. $2.00. 

Tuts volume contains the Sprunt Lec- 


tures for 1942 delivered at Union The- 
ological Seminary in Virginia. The 
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lecturer feels that the Church has neg- 
lected the social message of Paul and 
wishes to correct that fault. After a 
chapter on the place and function of 
the Church in the social struggle he 
turns to Paul’s eschatology in order to 
deal with its social implications. The 
conclusion is that it does not “cut the 
nerve of social endeavor.” Paul has 
both a radical and a conservative attitude 
in his social outlook. The conservative 
aspect is due to the recognition of a 
divine order in history resulting in con- 
ditions amid which men may and must 
live, while the radical side of his social 
message arises from the fact that as a 
Christian “Paul proclaims the supremely 
new order of the world of God.” The 
balance of these two phases of social 
outlook keeps Paul’s ethic from being 
“absolute.” So Paul admits a certain 
validity to political, economic and social 
situations. They are divinely permitted 
and are not to be attacked in revolu- 
tionary fashion. The Church and the 


Christian must determine by “historical 
decision” when the radical aspect is to 


become militant. Thus while Paul 
urges obedience to the divinely ordered 
powers-that-be it is entirely proper for 
Barth to call Christians to opposition to 
the present German Reich. Discussions 
on Paul’s views of God and of man 
are followed by a number of chapters 
in which such social areas as sex, race, 
the economic order, class divisions, the 
state and the ecumenical church are con- 
sidered together with Paul’s contribution 
to the solution of the problems involved. 

Several of the analyses of social sit- 
uations and the Christian’s duty in them 
are fairly well done, although a very 
cautious attitude at times holds the au- 
thor back from drawing conclusions 
which seem logical. Much practical 
common sense appears in those chapters 
which deal with specific social matters. 
The lecturer is definitely aware of some 
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of the issues which are confronting the 
Church. In some of these discussions 
Paul plays a very minor part, and on 
some occasions when he does appear 
there is the feeling that he is being 
brought in by force. 

There are certain things that keep the 
book from being useful as a study of 
Paul’s social attitudes. While the es- 
chatological framework of Paul’s think- 
ing receives some recognition, it is not 
given its proper and important place in 
Pauline and early Christian living. The 
early ending of “this present evil age” 
had exceedingly important bearings on 
Paul’s outlook. The Jewish, and espe- 
cially the Pharisaic, inheritance of Paul 
is largely ignored. ‘There is little real 
appreciation of the nature of Paul’s 
ethico-mysticism and the part that it 
played in his attitude on some matters 
that are called “social.” The too great 
reliance on the theology of Karl Barth 
and the appeal to theological forms that 
are almost mediaeval prevent the lecturer 
from seeing the vital connection of 
much of Paul’s thinking with his imme- 
diate problems and those of his converts 
as they tried to live in, but to a large 
degree separate from, a world which 
still had its appeal for some of them. 
In a number of cases the author takes 
what is almost an opportunistic statement 
of Paul and makes it an absolute. Barth 
and the reformers, or even the present- 
day world, do not form a good approach 
for a study of Paul’s ethical and social 
attitudes. We must go to that very real 
world in which he lived and worked and 
must start there. The uncritical use of 
Acts, Ephesians and the Pastoral Epis- 
tles as directly representing Paul is not 
helpful in understanding the thought of 
a man who deserves to be understood. 

These criticisms should not hide the 
fact that there are some good practical 
insights into the attitudes of Paul and 
a sensitive understanding of social needs 
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today, even if the Christian imperative 
relating to some of the latter is some- 
what dulled by presuppositions and pre- 
judgments. Appreciating the earnest- 
ness and high desire of the author, this 
reviewer has to say that as a contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Paul the 
book leaves much to be desired. 


Ernest W. Parsons. 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, 


- Rochester, New York. 


Jesus in the Light of History. By 
A. T. Otmsrgeap. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. pp. 
Xiv-317. $2.75. 


Doctor OLmsTEaD, the eminent 
Orientalist, has directed our attention 
in this book from the background, to a 
study of the central figure, Jesus. As 
might be expected, the picture of Pales- 
tine and Jerusalem and of ancient his- 
tory generally is vivid and fascinating. 
One sees the setting of Jesus’ life with 
new clarity. The view of ancient Jeru- 
salem as restored by archaeologists is 
alive and colorful. 

Equally original is Doctor Olmstead’s 
approach to the life of Jesus. Taking 
as his starting point the Gospel of John, 
which he regards as written in Aramaic 
before the year 40 (p. 159), he rewrites 
the narrative on this basis, for he be- 
lieves that the chronology of John is 
accurate and superior to that of the 
Synoptic Gospels. It fits in with recent 
discoveries in Babylonian chronology. 
However, the reference to the Passover 
in John 6:4, he says, is an interpolation, 
and John, like the Synoptic Gospels, gives 
Jesus a one-year ministry, which actu- 
ally began with the cleansing of the 
temple at the Passover which began 
April 18, 29 A. D. On Friday, April 
7, A. D. 30, He died on the cross. 
Doctor Olmstead believes that Jesus was 


in His forties, for the Jews say to Him, 
“Thou art not yet fifty years old”; and 
in the Near East no one younger could 
be accepted as an authoritative teacher. 
As for the teaching reported by John, 
the “I-sayings” are substituted by a later 
editor for the original words which were 
discarded. 

There are several points in favor of 
Doctor Olmstead’s thesis. First is the 
willingness of New ‘Testament critics 
to favor John’s date for the crucifixion 
against the synoptics; and second, is the 
fact that Aramaic conversations do un- 
derlie the Gospel reports (which were 
compiled by Jews, except perhaps for 
Luke). There are naturally reminis- 
cences of Aramaic speech. But that 
does not prove that John, or the syn- 
optics, were once Aramaic books. 

There are several outstanding diffi- 
culties with it. The first and primary 
one is the lack of any real evidence for 
Aramaic gospels. In his very interest- 
ing article, “Could an Aramaic Gospel 
Be Written?” * he seems to me to have 
shown that it could; but “could have 
been” and “was” are very different 
things. Even if a Tosefta of the first 
(?) century says that gilyonim do not 
defile the hands (a Jewish expression 
for canonical scripture), the word means 
“margins” of scrolls, and if it could 
possibly be a contraction of evangelion, 
it need not cover more than some col- 
lection of the sayings of Jesus, such as 
“Q.” That Aramaic gospels would 
naturally disappear does not prove there 
were any. 

In the second place, while scholars 
generally no longer regard John’s Gos- 
pel as allegorical, it is clear that there 
is much interpretation of events and say- 
ings in it. “But he spake of the temple 


of his body” (2:21) interprets a saying 


* Journal of Near Eastern Studies I (1942), 41ff; 
Goodspeed replied ébid., 315ff. 
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remembered after the resurrection, and 
no doubt altered by later events. Mem- 
ory is seldom purely objective. But to 
assume that sayings of Jesus were de- 
liberately thrown away to make room for 
“Johannine mysticism” is, I think, to 
overstate the case. For one thing, the 
style of the “TI-sayings” is not different 
from that of the “historical” sections. 
The gospel is best understood as a homi- 
letical interpretation of events or as a 
commentary meant to stand alone, rather 
than as a sadly cut-up primary source. 
For had it been written before 40 by 
one of Jesus’ intimates, it could hardly 
have been rejected by some in the Roman 
church as late as 180; it could hardly 
have been neglected generally by ortho- 
dox churchmen outside Asia until 160; 
and its views could hardly have been so 
acceptable to the Gnostics of Egypt as 
we know they were. Church tradition 


puts the writing of the gospel around 
98; is it not likely to be correct, when 
one might expect a much earlier date? 


But Doctor Olmstead has done New 
Testament students a great service in 
showing them the world in which Jesus 
lived and worked. Not least of his 
gifts is his capacity to make geography 
alive. ‘The maps and the author’s gift 
for happy, succinct phrasing keep the 
reader’s interest from flagging for even 
a moment. And the contribution of 
Babylonian chronology, though it will 
have to be tested by the experts, will open 
up new fields for gospel research. 

Rospert M. Grant. 
St. James Episcopal Church, 
South Groveland, Massachusetts. 


Patterns of the Mind. 
Harotp Hovucu. 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. pp. 
135. $1.50. 

Wuen Dean Shirley Jackson Case 
left the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago he was persuaded by 


By Lynn 


New York: 
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Dr. L. M. Spivey, of Southern College, 
to establish the Florida School of Reli- 
gion at Lakeland. Last January they 
had as special lecturer the Dean of Drew 
Theological Seminary. Lynn Harold 
Hough is one of the scholarly ministers 
of America, whose leadership is recog- 
nized throughout the Christian world. 
Invited to Australia to lecture a few 
months ago, and returning this past 
summer to the pulpit of the City Temple 
in London, where he has so often 
preached, his voice has been heard in all 
sections of the Anglo-Saxon world dur- 
ing these war days. He has been in 
demand not only because he has some- 
thing to say, but because he knows how 
to say it. As an educator, as a preacher, 
as an essayist he has impressed all who 
have known him as a masterly user of 
the English language. 

In his Florida lectures he uses as his 
themes The Man Who Has No Pattern, 
The Man Who Does Not Know How 
to Use a Pattern, The Man Who Has 
a False Pattern, The Man Who Has an 
Incomplete Pattern, The Christian Pat- 
tern. ‘The lecturer is one who has a 
pattern of the mind and who thinks in 
accordance with it. In a war which tests 
all philosophies and in days of disturb- 
ance, when there is such a tendency to 
think loosely and emotionally it is 
stimulating to find a man who thinks 
clearly, and who emphasizes the neces- 
sity of intellectual integrity. “There 
is a mastery without which our lives 
come to confusion at last. And that 
is the mastery of a clear pattern of 
thought whose meaning we understand, 
and whose authority we accept and obey.” 
As further indications of the lecturer’s 
thought I quote these sentences: “The 
man who knows how to use a pattern 
is saved from the excesses of his own 
indignation at the very moment when 
he performs necessary tasks of social 
emergency.” In the lecture on false 
patterns are these striking words: “One 
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can easily understand the fashion in 
which sensitive men make peace an ab- 

And when they are very 
young and their minds lack the disci- 
pline which leads to critical acumen their 
arguments often become particularly 
crass and blatant. It is always easier 
to conduct an argument with a mature 
member of the Society of Friends than 
with one of the fierce young pacifists 
who takes out all his biological tendency 
toward belligerence in a temperamental 
attack upon those who disagree with 
him.” As over against false and incom- 
plete patterns here are references to the 
pattern of Christianity: “Classical 
Christianity holds a pattern based upon 
these four great divine acts. The God 
who came is the God who died. The 
God who died is the God who rose 
again. And the God who rose again 
is the God who has come to the throne 
of judgment.” “The Christian pattern 
may be expressed in clear and cold in- 
tellectual forms. So seen it is like a 
snow-clad series of mountain heights, 
distant but regally beautiful. But the 
Christian pattern may be the very music 
of a singing appropriation of the truths 
which it conveys.” 

If you need a thoughtful discussion 
of right and wrong ways of thinking 
in these difficult times, get this volume 
of lectures by Dean Hough. It will be 
as helpful and stimulating as any book 
you will find. 

Ivan Lee Hott. 
Bishop, The Dallas Area, 
The Methodist Church, 
Dallas, Texas. 


New Testament Studies, Edited by 
Epwin Prince Bootn. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 
pp. 290. $2.50. 

Treasures both old and new char- 


acterize this volume of lucid essays on 
various themes relevant to the under- 
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standing of the New Testament. The 
several scholars, who seem to have been 
former students of Professor W. J. 
Lowstuter at Boston University, confess 
themselves to be representatives of the 
historical-critical “school.” Their dis- 
cussions do not, however, exhibit the 
religious aridity so frequently associated 
with that much-abused method. Al- 
though the technical scholar’s demand 
for critical acumen is generally satisfied, 
the authors have throughout quite con- 
sciously sought to relate their results to 
practical religious living. They are 
convinced that the New Testament owns 
a “rightful place at the center of our 
habits of life, public and private.” ‘That 
conviction is adequately supported by 
researches which range from the Semitic 
backgrounds of early Christianity to the 
Christology of the Apocalypse. The 
parish minister, intent on his next ser- 
mon, will find much of immediate 
utility here, as well as subtler stimuli 
to more enlightened biblical study. 
The eleven essays investigate impor- 
tant problems in the life and thought of 
Jesus and the significance of Jesus in 
his own time and place. The reader 
who does not ordinarily cultivate spe- 
cialization will be interested in the 
chapters on “The Continuing Quest of 
the Historical Jesus” and “The Jesus 
of Formgeschichte.” Here are sum- 
marized and positively evaluated the 
most recent attempts to discover the 
“real” Jesus behind the tendentious por- 
traits of the canonical Gospels. ‘The 
Problem of the Messiahship of Jesus” 
emerges with the dubious conclusion that 
“what Jesus thought about Himself does 
not determine what we should think 
about Him.” A similar note is sounded 
by another chapter, which argues that 
the ipsissimus spiritus of Jesus is reflected 
by the Gospels, rendering religiously 
unimportant the assumed fact that we 
cannot fully or certainly recover His 
ipsissima verba. Such notions are, of 
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course, not at all new, yet it is useful 
to have them restated frankly and in 
terms of competent scholarship. 

Other chapters discuss the dogmatic 
and dramatic structure of Mark, the 
phenomena of syncretism and originality 
in developing Christianity, and Jesus’ 
actual attitude toward the Pharisees, as 
distinguished from the point of view of 
the New Testament itself. An urgent 
contemporary interest is manifested in 
chapters on race consciousness in Jesus 
and the significance of His apparent 
pacifism. Needless to say, Jesus is placed 
squarely on the side of those who now 
repudiate both racial intolerance and in- 
ternational violence. In all the essays 
one senses a deep appreciation of Jesus 
as a person and an earnest desire to pre- 
sent Him as a definitive exemplar of 
human living. One misses, however, 
any very profound Christological con- 
ceptions, at least in the manner of Paul 
or even of the “new orthodoxy.” ‘The 
Jesus of this book is essentially a glorified 
man, divine in His attitudes and religious 
insights, but a person who bears slight 
resemblance to the Lord Christ of the 
great tradition. Such a Jesus has been 
pictured rather more persuasively by 
Renan and Case and, it may be, Sholem 
Asch. Nevertheless, the book is recom- 
mended to those whose taste inclines 
toward the milk of idealistic historicism, 
rather than toward the strong meat of 
rigorous theological interpretation. 

ALBERT LELAND JAMISON. 


Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Odyssey of a Faith. By RicHarp 


Heiter. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. pp. xvii-277. 
$2.50. 


Tuts volume, of epic quality, tells 
the story of Judaism from a fresh point 
of view. Doctor Heller chooses for his 
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fifteen chapters, respectively, fifteen 
historical crises which have confronted 
the Jews in their three thousand years 
of history, points out the alternative ways 
that the cultural clash of opposing 
ideologies opened before them, and ex- 
pounds the genius of Judaism as revealed 
in the way it weathered these crises. The 
alternative ways in those strategic mo- 
ments were “capitulation,” “preserva- 
tion,” and “synthetic adjustment.” His 
thesis, which runs like a golden thread 
throughout the book, yet seems ever fresh 
and suggestive, is that by synthetic ad- 
justment the Jew in such crisis periods 
made a discriminating selection of the 
best in his own heritage and adopted the 
features of the dominant non-Jewish 
culture “which have been empirically 
proven to be valid and desirable.” We 
see throughout his work an illuminating 
application of the Hegelian dialectic- 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 

The author knows his sources, clas- 
sical, talmudic and rabbinic, and he loves 
his faith. His knowledge of Christian 
sources is likewise remarkable, yet when 
he discusses Jesus or Luther or Paul the 
reader feels that the author is on alien 
territory and at times there is just a 
suggestion of bitterness toward the 
Christian movement. Yet the Christian 
reader is made humbly aware of the part 
the Church itself has played in creating 
for the Jew his burden of poignant and 
tragic suffering across the ages and of 
excruciating agony in the present. 

Far from being “Rechabite escapists,” 
Doctor Heller shows that the prophets 
with “a masterly synthesis” of the desert 
and Canaan make “a realistic approach 
to the problems of adjustment.” The 
Maccabeans through their “middle 
ground” policy “saved Judaism” and 
“made possible the rise of Christianity.” 
The Pharisees sanctified the daily life 
and habits of the Jew. Roman im- 
perialism stimulated the Jew to sink his 
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roots deep into the Torah. The bio- 
graphical interest of the volume is rich. 
We hear of “a Luther in the Jewish 
Camp” (Anan ben David, eighth cen- 
tury). The courageous and noble-souled 
Babylonian scholar of the Middle Ages, 
Saadia of Sura, lives before our eyes. 
We sense why Maimonides, who imme- 
diately preceded in time Thomas 
Aquinas, has left his abiding influence 
upon Jewish thought. Brilliant and 
moving is the portrayal of the seven- 
teenth-century Polish saint, Israel ben 
Eliezer. Zionism, historic and modern, 
is judiciously analyzed and appraised, 
and the towering soul of ‘Theodor 
Hertzl, its founder, stirs our idealism. 
The reader closes the volume in the 
atmosphere of searching challenge now 
being set by the “Reconstructionists.” A 
timely, heartening and illuminating book. 
Eimer A. LEstie. 

Boston University, 

School of Theology, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


Fundamentals of Democratic Edu- 
cation. By Ropert Uxicn. New 
York: American Book Company. 
pp. x-362. $2.50. 


Anyone taking up this book in ex- 
pectation of finding a concrete and defi- 
nite program applicable to the classroom 
will be disappointed. But readers who 
enjoy exploring fields of abstract 
thought will find in it an excellent 
summary of the philosophy of education, 
packed with many interesting and pro- 
vocative ideas. I know nothing of the 
author’s history or experience, but his 
book gives the impression of being 
written by a closet student, thoroughly 
familiar with a great variety of writ- 
ings on or related to the subject with 
which he deals, but a person who has 
had scant contact with the concrete 
problems in the everyday life of a dem- 
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ocratic community. His is a book about 
books and the thoughts they provoke. 
These latter involve many questions 
whose answers escape his grasp. 

The author begins his work by dis- 
cussing the question, “Why do we edu- 
cate?” He turns the subject over in 
his hand and examines it from a bio- 
logical, sociological, ethical and emo- 
tional point of view. In the same dis- 
cursive way he deals with the questions: 
“Whom Do We _ Educate?” and 
“Toward What Ends Do We Edu- 
cate?” One thing appears quite sharply 
in these discussions, and that is, he 
differs from the modern pragmatists as 
represented by John Dewey and the 
Frontier Thinkers. ‘One may doubt,” 
he says, “whether Dewey’s assertion that 
the ‘new education’ is ‘in harmony with 
principles of growth’ is sufficient evi- 
dence that this new education, in respect 
to philosophical foundations, is in a po- 
sition preferable to that of the tradi- 
tional systems.” “As a matter of fact,” 
says the author, “it is the strength of 
these older forms that they were the 
very expression of consistent philosophies 
and that they had clear principles of 
selection, namely: the Christian, the 
idealist and the humanist, and that they 
were also, for the most part, the out- 
growth of rather rigid aspects of a so- 
cial order.” 

Although there is a chapter on “Ed- 
ucation and the State,” which deals with 
the importance of the State, and the role 
of guide words in history, the concept 
of freedom, the crisis in freedom and 
the conditions of freedom, there is 
nothing to show that he possesses a clear 
understanding of the particular concept 
of freedom which guided the people 
of the United States in framing the 
structure of their own political insti- 
tutions, nor any evidence of an appre- 
ciation of the importance of the mech- 
anisms that must be maintained to 
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preserve our sort of freedom. A glance 
at his bibliography shows that he has not 
felt it necessary to examine the Debates 
of our Constitutional Convention of 
1787 nor of the Ratifying Conventions 
of the several States. This, I think, 
is the fundamental weakness of the book. 
For one of the functions of education 
is to fit individuals to become useful 
members of the society in which they 
live. That presupposes a _ thorough 
knowledge of what that society is and 
the reasons why it has assumed its spe- 
cial form. 

Unlike so many of our philosophical 
writers today, however, the author em- 
phasizes throughout his book the impor- 
tance of the religious and metaphysical 
elements in education and so, even if for 
no other reasons, it would be well worth 
reading. 

ARCHIBALD E. STEVENSON. 
New York State Economic Council, Inc., 
New York, New York. 


The Ministry and the Eucharist. By 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942. pp. xi-215. $1.60. 


Tuts book, occasioned mainly by the 
recent proposals to unite the South India 
United Church with the Indian Epis- 
copal Church, is an able presentation of 
the Anglo-Catholic side of the debate, 
and is “Recommended by the Executive 
Committee of the Church Union.” 
The author’s conclusion is “that until 
the Collective Episcopate of Christen- 
dom has sanctioned a departure from 
its main tradition, the local Episcopate 
is bound to ordain a man before allowing 


him to consecrate the Eucharistic ele- 


ments.” 

Part I outlines the development of 
“the historic episcopate” and the “Eu- 
charistic devotion” from the age of the 
Fathers to that of the Reformers. It is 
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significant that the New Testament data 
concerning the terms “bishop” and 
“presbyter” are virtually ignored. But 
it is precisely these facts that non- 
Episcopalians have ever regarded as 
decisive; and many of the English Re- 
formers themselves, though bishops, 
fully admitted, with the most learned 
Fathers and Schoolmen, and in harmony 
with many scholarly commentators of 
today, including not a few Anglicans, 
the original identity of the offices of 
bishop and presbyter. Part II deals at 
some length with the difficult problem 
of the relation of the Church of Eng- 
land to the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. Here the stress is laid on the 
official declarations and actions of this 
Church in its corporate capacity, and the 
claim is made that what “our fathers 
retained was not the form without the 
meaning, not the name of bishop or 
priest without the functions which those 
offices historically represented, but pre- 
cisely as before: the bishop as the indis- 
pensable ordainer of the priest, and the 
priest as the indispensable consecrator 
of the Eucharist.” But there can be no 
doubt that before the period of the Res- 
toration most outstanding English di- 
vines did not hold the theory of a jure 
divino episcopacy, but fully recognized 
the validity of Presbyterian ordination. 
Under Elizabeth ministers of the Kirk 
of Scotland and other foreign Churches 
were permitted to serve in the Church 
of England without being reordained, 
many of them becoming prominent lead- 
ers. And Archbishop Ussher, one of 
the best patristic scholars of his day, 
would have been content with an epis- 
copacy that was only a presidency of 
one presbyter over his fellow presbyters, 
and would have been quite as willing 
when abroad to take the Lord’s Supper 
at the hands of a French or Dutch 
Reformed pastor as from an Episcopalian 
minister at home. 
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Part III discusses some of the recent 
tendencies in the English Church to set 
aside the traditional ideas of the trans- 
mission of Apostolic authority and func- 
tions through the episcopate, and of the 
sacerdotal character of the ministry, as 
at least “generally necessary,” if not 
“universally indispensable” for salva- 
tion. In opposing these movements 
Doctor Simpson rightly makes much of 
the downright necessity of intellectual 
honesty in framing the conditions for 
any union of Churches. He insists that 
his Church must ere long settle the 
question as to which of the contradic- 
tory theories that she has hitherto tol- 
erated concerning the ministry and 
sacraments she will make her own. 
Perhaps a Presbyterian will be pardoned 
for expressing the hope that the verdict 
may favor the views of the great di- 
vine of the English Reformation. 

FREDERICK W. LogETsCHER. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Religion in Colonial America. By 
WILLIAM WarrEN SwEET. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. pp. xiii-367. $3.00. 


Tuis is the first of a projected series 
of three volumes which will give us a 
considerably fuller treatment of the 
whole sweep of American Church His- 
tory than has yet appeared. In it Doctor 
Sweet makes full and admirable use of 
the now abundant material, much of 
which he has himself discovered or in- 
spired. He has given due weight to the 
cultural factors without the Church, to 
the institutional activities and the per- 
sonal leadership within it. But I cannot 
help feeling that, especially in dealing 
with the New Englanders, to whom, as 
he himself says, theology “was a matter 
of prime importance in their daily lives” 
he has given too little attention to the 
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intellectual formulations of the faith. 
Only four pages are given to the the- 
ology of the early Puritans, and on the 
“New England Theology,” the most 
impressive indigenous development in 
this country, we have but passing mention 
of a couple of the very real and numer- 
ous modifications it introduced into the 
old Calvinism. 

Master as Doctor Sweet is of the 
American scene, he is not always so happy 
in his necessarily summary treatment of 
the European background. 

But these defects are minor matters 
when measured against the excellencies 
manifested in the work in the chosen 
field. Here is an admirable treatment, 
and readable withal. Particularly sug- 
gestive is the account of the background 
and practical issues of the Great Awak- _ 
ening, which marked the birth of the 
revivalism which has formed so promi- 
nent an element in the church life of 
this country. It contains some very il- 
luminating generalizations. One such 
eye-opener concerns a difference between 
European Christianity and American 
Christianity (p. 272): “For the ma- 
jority of people there salvation was an 
institutional matter rather than an in- 
dividual concern. In the New World 
the exact opposite was true.” Another 
formulates the results of pioneer condi- 
tions on theology (p. 272): “Thus the 
legalistic theology of Calvinism became 
in the hands of the colonial preachers a 
personalized Calvinism searching out the 
hearts of individuals.” 

As Doctor Sweet points out, religious 
history cannot be safely left out of any 
account of the history of the American 
people. Such a work as this, then, will 
be useful not only to those interested 
primarily in religion, but to all who 
would understand the America of today. 

The misprints in the volume are re- 
grettably numerous. This is particularly 
unfortunate when it happens in the case 
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of proper names, which is far too often 
to fail to irritate the reader who knows 
what they should be, or mislead the 
one who doesn’t. 

RicHarp M. CAMERON. 
Boston University, 
School of Theology, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


This Seed of Faith. By Henry M. 
BaTTENHOUsE. New York: Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. pp. 
192. $1.50. 

Ir 1s heartening to note the evidences 
of increasing concern for substantial 
fundamental thinking. We may well 
hope that we were on the way to escape 
from that superficial activism that has 
been the dominant pseudo-philosophy of 
the past generation which jauntily turned 
its back upon all interest in facing those 
ultimate questions that have been the 
perennial concern of philosophy and 
theology. We may question whether 
the cause of vital and substantial piety 
will be best served by a return to an 
identification of the term “faith” with 
a particular body of doctrine, rather than 
with an attitude of mind, a quality of 
spirit, a sense of trust and confidence in 
that which becomes the object of one’s 
faith, The author of this volume is 
not concerned with the object of faith; 
nor with the quality of that faith, except 
in terms of unquestioning acceptance of 
the doctrine which, so far as our human 
intelligence is concerned, is “given” in 
its completeness. His concern is with 
the subject matter of faith. 

We may put it in his own words: 
“Christianity will endure and win, we 
believe, by the content of the Christian 
faith, That content is the objective 
body of truth which underlies Christian 
experience.” While Doctor Battenhouse 
nowhere attempts to face the question 
directly, we are led to infer that we 
find this objective content of faith in 
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the Scriptures—and more particularly 
in the record of the life and teaching 
of Jesus. And yet, nowhere does he 
commit himself irrevocably to any pre- 
cise formula of words. Always we are 
left with a somewhat nebulous notion 
that the faith is specifically and objec- 
tively revealed somewhere, just where it 
does not appear important to determine. 
It is, substantially, the traditional faith 
that has formed the substantial kernel 
of the teaching of the universal Chris- 
tian Church. 

The book suffers not a little from 
somewhat confused and muddy thinking. 
There is, for example, an attempt to 
distinguish seven different types of faith. 
In this analysis the distinction between 
“moralism” and “humanism” is by no 
means clearly made. And, again, in the 
attempt to differentiate between “the- 
ism,” “liberalism” and “historic Chris- 
tianity” one gets the impression at one 
time that the author would like to extend 
a hesitant hand to the liberal, and then 
at another that he would turn about and 
march resolutely in the direction that 
has often been denominated “fundamen- 
talist.” ‘There is, throughout the discus- 
sion, the attempt, consistently maintained, 
to set forth the Christian faith as a “re- 
vealed body of doctrine.” 

The heart of the discussion is found 
in the third chapter in which Doctor 
Battenhouse restates the four cardinal 
doctrines of the Christian faith: the In- 
carnation, the Atonement, the Resurrec- 
tion and Pentecost. In the discussion 
of these doctrines, he talks rather delight- 
fully about them, than attempts either 
to analyze or to restate them for men 
today. While the volume presumes to 
be a sober discussion of theological con- 
tent, it actually becomes essentially a 
series of homilies, using some of the 
essential and elementary Christian doc- 
trines as a text. The volume closes with 
an interpretation of Christian ethics, both 
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individual and social, and an appraisal 
of the meaning of the idea of a Kingdom 
of God. A thoughtful and earnest 
Christian, be he minister or layman, can 
find a good deal of stimulus for his de- 
votional thinking in these delightful 
“conversations at midnight” woven 
around the primary emphases of Chris- 
tian teaching through the ages. 
Cuartes Epwin ScHoFIELp. 


Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kansas. 


Christian Europe Today. By Apo_Pu 
KELLER. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. pp. x-298. $3.00. 


THE substance of this book was given 
as the Lowell Lectures in Boston, the 
Moore Lectures at the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary and the Carew 
Lectures at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. 

In a sense this work is a continuation 
of other books Doctor Keller has written 
about Europe. He is well qualified for 
the task he has set for himself. For 
many years he was a professor in Zurich 
and Geneva. And since 1922 he has 
served as director of the European Cen- 
tral Bureau for Relief of Suffering 
Churches on the Continent. As director 
of that organization he traveled con- 
stantly and acquired firsthand knowledge 
of all the countries of Europe. Through 
his hands have passed the love gifts of 
the more fortunate churches to their suf- 
fering brethren. Even Russia shared in 
this generosity. And Doctor Keller has 
been closely associated with the ecumen- 
ical movement. He has just returned to 
Geneva, and although he had been in the 
United States over a year, he was able 
to keep in touch with Europe better than 
most of us during that time. 

There is a section in the book on 
church and state which tells briefly of 
changes which have taken place in the 
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last few years. This is followed by a 
section on the suffering brought about 
by the war. In some countries Chris- 
tian churches suffer from handicaps laid 
on them by a hostile state. Everywhere 
they are impoverished because of eco- 
nomic conditions. Then follows a sec- 
tion on the response which Christians are 
making during the present crisis. Some 
account is given of brave efforts to carry 
on in spite of the fact that many pastors 
are detained as war prisoners in foreign 
lands, or held in concentration camps 
in their own countries. An account is 
given in this section of the efforts now 
being made to relieve the distress. The 
closing section of the book makes sug- 
gestions as to how we can aid in recon- 
struction when the war is over. 

The account of the present situation 
in Germany and France is especially val- 
uable. Doctor Keller tells of his expe- 
riences with Niemoeller and some of the 
Nazi leaders. He informs us that one 
third of the French Protestants are in 
German prison camps. 

The paragraphs on Russia are not 
quite as good as other parts of the book. 
It is a mistake to say (p. 269) that the 
Baptist movement of Russia has been ab- 
sorbed by the “Gospel Christians,” whose 
leader was, until his death, I. S. Prok- 
hanoff (this is the way he spelled his 
name—Doctor Keller’s spelling of Rus- 
sian names is German). In the outside 
world Prokhanoff’s followers are usually 
referred to as “Evangelical Christians,” 
though “Gospel Christians” would be a 
more accurate translation of the Russian 
name. “Evangelical Christians” are a 
variety of Baptists and belong to the 
Baptist World Alliance. They and the 
Baptists of Russia are standing together 
in the present struggle. 


Watter O. Lewis. 


Baptist World Alliance, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Snowden’s Sunday-School Les- 
sons, 1943. By Earl L. Douglass. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. A popular commentary 
and teacher’s help for presenting the In- 
ternational Sunday-school lessons for the 
ensuing year. 


Motives for Christian Living. By 
William P. King. Harper. $1.50. 
How to lay hold of “the moral incentive 
and spiritual power that bridges the gap 
between our knowledge and our con- 
duct.” 


Strength for Service to God and 
Country. Edited by Chaplain Norman 
E. Nygaard. Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press. 75 cents. Inspirational messages 
for each day, designed for service men, 
in content (forthright), form (pocket 
size) and color (khaki and blue). 


The Life of the Mind. By Emile 
Caillet. Macmillan. $1.25. Life di- 
vorced from religion brings death to 
the mind. 


The Pastor’s Legal Adviser. By 
Norton F. Brand and Verner M. Ingram. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $2.00. A 
handy legal textbook for every pastor’s 
study. 


Missionary Education in Your 
Church. By Nevin C. Harner and 
David D. Baker. Friendship. $1.00. 
A book that challenges our right to the 
name of Christian, if we do not carry 
Christ to “all the world” all of the time. 


Great Women of the Bible. By 
Clarence E. Macartney. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $1.50. Sermons that 
touch life at every point from the sordid 
and evil to lofty and sublime. 


Ascent to Zion. By §S. Arthur 
Devan. Macmillan. $2.50. A study 
of church worship from its beginnings, 
through the Reformation to the pres- 
ent day. 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


You Are My Friends. By Frank 
Laubach. Harper. $1.50. A devo- 
tional book by the author of “Letters of 
a Modern Mystic. 


Altars Under the Sky. By Dorothy 
Wells Pease. Abingdon - Cokesbury. 
$1.00. Devotional material for those 
who would bow at “altars under the sky.” 


People Whom Jesus Praised. By 
William J. May. Epworth. 4 sh. A 
series of practical talks for practical 
women. 


The First Authorized English 
Bible and the Cranmer Preface. By 
Harold R. Willoughby. The University 
of Chicago Press. $1.00. Written in 
celebration of the 400th Anniversary of 
the Seven Folio Great Bibles 1539-41. 
With facsimile illustrations. 


The Cuban Church in a Sugar 
Economy. By J. Merle Davis. Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 75¢. A 
study of the economic and social basis 
of the evangelical church in Cuba. 


While the Candle Burns. By Rita 
F. Snowden. Epworth. 5 sh. A book 
of devotions illustrated by inspirational 
photographs of unusual beauty. 


Philosophy for Lowbrows, “by one 


of them.” (S. B. L. Penrose.) Whit- 
man. $2.50. A homespun philosophy 
for those who realize “that the universe 
contains vastly more than they under- 
stand and who want to increase their 
understanding of it.” 


The Church in Puerto Rico’s Di- 
lemma. By J. Merle Davis. Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 65 cents. 
A study of the Evangelical Church and 
its place in the social and economic 
structure of our nearest island possession. 


Golden Rain. 
Dutton. 50 cents. 
in lilting loveliness. 


By Patience Strong. 
Inspirational verse 





